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THE ROSE GARDEN—ONE OF MOTHER’S GREATEST JOYS 


Sunday, May 8, Is Mother’s Day (See Page 11) 








How far will your car go 
before the miles begin to tell ? 


If you buy a new carevery 10,000 The unremitting care in Buick de- 
miles or so, almost any car will sign, the constant tests at the Prov- 
But if you want the same fine serv- for better performance—these are 


ice on through the second, third responsible for Buick’s superior 
and the many following tens of efficiency. 
thousands of miles, buy a Buick! Savings resulting from enormous 
Accurate tests at the great Proving volume production make possible 
Ground of General Motors, where this extensive research as well as 
all cars are driven and examined, thesuperior construction for which 
show Buick’s sturdy structure and Buick is internationally famous. 
powerful Valve-in-Head Engine Buick cars are built for greater 
still gaining in efficiency at the satisfaction to their owners. 

point in miles where other carsare Buy a Buick for years of excep- 
distinctly on the down grade. tional service. 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


C) WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD wens 
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Write for our money~ 


We are making a special offer on this wrench and will want = =="4 i saving offer on “REO” 
to take advantage of it. .Mail your order now. tea { Y f; Shingles, V-Crimp, 





: Wi" nted or Galvanized fings, 
HERE’S OUR OFFER : Wr nese sas Bvt Cartas 
ERIE STILLSON WRENCH ) For Only © SOP EERIE Er snaveny emoees 
(Sent Postpaid) We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
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I. His First Impressions 


Mattie Morris, Mezico. 


D*“" Marthy:— 


Here’s Mexico and I wish you 
could see it. But I ain’t much stuck on 
the town and I bet Mattie Morris who- 
ever she was it 
must of been nam- 
ed for wouldn’t be 
so proud of it if 
she could see it 
now. If all Mex- 
ico is like this I 
can see right now 
I ain’t goin’ to like 
this country. 

The feller tha¢ 
got me lost in the 
: cactus brought me 

BILL CASPER over here. He stop- 
ped at a place called 
Brownsville. “Sign this,” says the train 
fellow pokin’ a paper in my hand. “I 
can’t read it,” says I, seein’ they wan’t a 
word of language in it. “That's all 
right,” says he pointin’ to the line, “sign 
right there.” “It ain’t all right no such- 
athing,” says I, my dander beginnin’ to 
get up. “I been readin’ in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer where it says don’t sign 
nothin’ lessen you’ve read every word it 
says and you knows what it’s all about.” 
“That ain’t got nothin’ to do with it,” 
says he, “if you aims to go across the 
border you got to sign this here docki- 
ment for the Mexican Government ad- 
mittin’ you’rea American citizen on a 
peaceful mission and you ain’t goin’ to try 
to live down there.” “Why didn’t you say 
soin the first place?” says I a coolin’ down’ 
while I sharpened my pencil. Then the 
feller and me come on.across. 


It don't look like these here Mex folks 
knows how to build towns. They got ev- 
erything backwards and all mixed up. 
They ain’t hardly got no room to pass 
in the streets and the sidewalks is just 
wide enough for a young buck to walk 
alongside of his sweetheart. They 
wouldn’t be room for a fellow and his 
wife to walk side and side. The houses 
is built jam up against the walks and 
you can’t hardly tell a storehouse from a 
place where somebody lives. “What's 
that back there?” says I, to the feller 
and pointin’ where I seen some open 
doors and plumb through a house into 
what looked like a yard with trees and 
grass and flowers. “That's a poshio,” says 
he. “A what?” says I. “Poshio, a yard 
like you have in front of your house,” 
says he. “How do you spell it?” says I. 
“P-a-t-i-o,” says he. “Oh,” says I. Now 
ain’t they got things mixed up putting 
the front yard back of the house like 
that? 


Then we went to a hotel where one of 
them Texas Chambers of Commerce was 
givin’ us a banquet. I reckon the dinin’ 
room wasn’t big enough for our party, 
anyhow they made us eat on the back 
porch. It looks like they could of put 
that porch in front of the house where it 
belonged. Some folks even was eatin’ 
at little tables set out in the back yard. 
I don’t know what they use the dinin’ 
room for nohow. Come to think of it 
maybe they ain’t got mone, at least I 
didn’t see none. 











These Mex is the craziest folks I ever 
see. It looks like they can’t understand 
nothin’ you tell ’em and can’t tell you 
nothin’ theyselves. “Bring me a cup 
of coffee,” says I to a feller bringin’ 
everything but that to the table. “Blubity 
blub blub,” says he. “Bring me a cup of 
coffee,” says I thinking he didn’t hear 
me. “Blubity blub  blub,” says he. 
“Blubity blubber nothin’,” says I, “I 
wants coffee.” “Wait a minit, brother,” 
says a feller next to me, “I'll get your 


the waiter feller and the waiter feller 








[ BILL CASPER IN MEXICO | 
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| experir 


coffee for you.”. Then be blubbered to . : 


blubbered back and it wan’t more than a) 
minute or so till my coffee was there. | 
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» this station is developing an insecti- 
p tide “which gives a rapid kill of in- 
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~ to humans. 
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Production Practices That 


Will Pay 


Auburn Workers Send May Farm Work Reminders to Alabama Farmers 


burn, has set himself to the task of making two- 
horse cultivators popular among farmers of Ala- 
He does not expect to do it alone but in codper- 
farmers, and others 


Pro. M. L. Nichols, agricultural engineer, Au- 


ation with the county agents, 
interested. 

“We found by tests last year,” 
said Professor Nichols, “that far- 
mers can reduce by half their 
labor requirement for cultivating 
cotton and corn if they will use a 
two-horse cultivator instead of a 
one-horse cultivator. In other 
words, a two-horse cultivator to 
replace a single plow plus. an- 
other -mule or horse, enables a 
man to double his efficiency. 

‘Occasionally I meet objections to two-horse culti- 
yators, some claiming that they will not work, but this 
ig a mistake. A two-horse cultivator as compared with 
a single plow is simply one multiplied by two. If you 
are still trying to get along with a single plow, let me 
urge you to go see your county agent and farm imple- 
ment dealer and ask them for a demonstration in the 
use of a two-horse cultivator. 

“I realize fully that competition in making cotton, is 
getting keen. Texas farmers who 





P. 0. DAVIS 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


Mexican bean beetles, the common potato bug, etc. It 
also gives excellent results for roaches, chicken lice, 
ants, etc.” 

This material is applied for insects in a dust at the 
rate of one part of the sodium fluosilicate to two parts 
of hydrated lime by weight, or one part of the sodium 
fluosilicate to four parts of hydrated lime by volume. 

On melons, sodium fluosilicate should be put around 
each hill on the ground when the plants are very small. 

Where there is sufficient demand, local druggists will 
carry this material; or it may be bought through your 
county farm bureau. 


Plan to Live at Home 


STUDY made by the United States Department 

of Agriculture of 7,000 farms in 21° states shows 

that one-third of the living expenditures of the 

average farm family comes direct from the farm in the 

form of food, fuel, and shelter. The more this is true 
the better for the farmer. 

“In 1918 and 1919, years of agricultural prosperity,” 

the report says, “the value of the family living from 


the farm was only about one-fifth as much_as the farm 
income; but in 1921 and 1922, years of agricultural de- 
pression, it was fully one-third as much, 

“The family living from the farm lends safety and 
stability to the farm business and to farm life. It en- 
ables the farmer to reduce materially the cash cost of 
living and to tide over lean years and hard times that 
would be ruinous if he had to buy all the living for 
himself and family on the market.” 

This report is very significant at present because it is 
the time when food crops are being planted. It is the 
best gardening season of the year, and plans are being 
made for other crops which make food for the family. 


Try New Zealand Spinach 
S YET New Zealand spinach is a new vegetable, 
but Prof. C. L. Isbell, horticulturist, Auburn, 
says that it is entitled to a place in Southern gar- 
dens. If not sowed in April, the seed should be sowed 
in May. 

This spinach has its chief advantage in that it grows 
and produces greens during the hot summer months 
when other greens are parched. In other words, it is 
a summer green which does well even in very dry 
weather. Therefore, Professor Isbell advises sowing 
some New Zealand spinach seed right away. Sow and 

cultivate like other spinach but thin it 





are using a lot more power and ma- 


wider as it grows. Like other vege- 





chinery than we are using have the 
advantage unless we, too, use power 
and modern machinery. We can do 


tables, it requires rich land. 





it with very little effort and at no 
great expense. It will pay well in 


Plans for the Spring Litter 


URING the last two springs, 

the Animal Husbandry Depart- 

ment at Auburn has conducted 
experiments in finishing fall pigs by 
grazing them on a pasture of oats and 
hairy vetch and allowing them free 
access to. corn and tankage in self- 
feeders. These experiments have 
shown that pork can be produced in 
this way at a very low cost. 

But this takes care of only the fall 
litter, and since good sows produce 
two litters of pigs each year, provis- 
ion should be made for finishing the 


F. W. Burns, extension animal hus- 
bandman at Auburn, says that one of 
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HERE’S HOW— To Tell Which Hens Are Layin 
aiid Summer and Fall Gardens 
ARE THE POINTS of ALAYER: COMMON mistake by those who 
LiL J, DEEP RED COMB. wat.t ee and = — is 
WELL BACK to wait too late to begin making 
PULLETS NOW Qo SHORT, CURVED them. Instead of starting far enough 
Ze! in advance to have vegetables when 


EAT OR SELL THE 
NON -LAYVERS 


they are wanted, often the preparation 
and planting work is delayed until 
there is not enough time for them to 
grow. 

In his garden work throughout 
Alabama, S. H. Gibbons, extension 
garden specialist, Auburn, has ob- 
served that those who have good gar- 
dens during the summer and fall get 
started during the spring. During 
May, for example, they take advan- 
tage of each chance to make another 
planting or to plant seed of another 
vegetable, the object being to keep the 
Southern garden at work all the year. 
Hence, they continue to plant. 


Along with repeated plantings, dis- 





ease and insects must be watched 





ter is to have a mixture of corn and 


ing the rows wide, a row of soybeans 
May be planted in each corn middle 
and the combinatioh makes a good ra- 
tion for hogs. South Carolina experi- 
Ments have shown that corn yields 
this way are about as large as when 
the rows are narrow and no soybeans 
inter-planted. 





More Trouble for Bugs 


periment Station, Knoxville, is 
out with the announcement that 


This material is known 
sodium fluosilicate and can be 
ed for the control of a wide range 
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WIDE BACK AND WELL-SPREAD 
IL; VENT LARGE AND MOIST.. 
S.FULL ABDOMEN WITH SKIN 
SOFT AND PLIABLE own ww. 
6. ROOM FOR AT LEAST TWO FIN- 
GERS BETWEEN PUBIC BONES. 


7 SHORT CLAWS. 





PURTY BaD! 
HEN~ LEGGO, 





GOOD APPETITE. 


©. STRONG AND 
VIGOROUS 
APPEARANCE. 





closely, for in the summer both will 
do lots of damage unless control 
measures are applied. “Swat insects 
as soon as they appear,” is his slogan. 
“And don’t neglect disease control,” 
he added. 

In the South the following vegeta- 
bles may be planted during May: 
snapbeans, lima beans, beets, sweet 
corn, carrots, cucumbers, cantaloupes, 
parsley, okra, parsnips, peas, pepper, 
radish, salsify, and squash. Plants of 
tomatoes, eggplants, pepper, celery, 
and sweet potatoes should be trans- 
planted. 


How to Have Good Cream 


NE essential to profitable dairy- 
ing is to produce and sell first- 
class products, and the follow- 
ing suggestions by W. H. Eaton, 








Nef insects, such as potato flea beetles, 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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self, but the simple pass on and are punished.” 

So said the Wise Man thousands of years ago; 

and every cotton grower in the Southeast may well 
ponder this proverb this year. 

Why isn’t cotton bringing 20 cents a pound this year, 
as it ought to do? Other commodities are 50 per cent 
above the pre-war level, and a 50 per cent increase in 
cotton prices would have carried it to about 20 cents. 

Why isn’t cotton there? Because of the 11,150,000 
increase in cotton acreage from 1918 to 1926— and 
10,418,000 of the total increase occurred west of the 
Mississippi River. If there had been no increase in 
cotton acreage except the little 732,000 acres east of the 
Mississippi, cotton would be 20 cents today and South- 
eastern cotton growers might count on farming in 1927 
about as they have been doing all their lives. 

But the vast increase in acreage has occurred; radi- 
cally changed conditions have arisen, and cotton farm- 
ers of Georgia, Alabama, and Florida must readjust 
their farming to fit the new situation—or go under. 


Let us review the facts. 


"Ts prudent man foreseeth evil and hideth him- 


More than half the cotton crop of 1926 was grown 
west of the Mississippi River and a still greater pro- 
portion of the 1927 crop will probably be grown there. 

In fact, the prospects are that the bulk of the South’s 
cotton crop regularly hereafter will be grown west of 
the Mississippi instead of east of the Mississippi as had 
been the case from the time of the first settlers until a 
few years ago when for the first time Southwest out- 
stripped Southeast. The supremacy of the Southwest 
over the Southeast in volume of cotton grown seems 
assured for some time to come for these reasons :— 

1, Cost of Cultivating—Great areas of level land 
formerly devoted to range or pasture have recently 
been added to the cotton-growing area of the South- 
west. This land is of virgin fertility; while the light- 
ness of the rainfall means that boll weevils seldom do 
much harm, and that weeds and grass which we must 
fight at so much expense there give little trouble. With 
large fields easily cultivated and hand-chopping elimi- 
nated, one man can handle many times as large an 
acreage as has been the rule in the Southeast. Culti- 
vation costs, as compared with our usual costs, have 
been cut in half. 

2. Fertilizer Costs Cut 97 Per Cent.—Fertilizers 
used in the Carolinas and Georgia in 1926 totaled 
2,829,281 tons against 294,665 tons in Arkansas, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. These three eastern cotton states with 
only 8,620,000 acres in cotton use more than seven times 
as much fertilizer as the three western states growing 
28,070,000 acres in cotton! Assuming that fertilizer 
averaged $30 a ton, the three eastern states spent $84,- 
878,430 on their 8,000,000 acres, while Texas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana spent only $8,839,950 on their 28,000,000 
acres! In other words, where we spend $100 for fer- 
tilizer for a given acreage, the Southwest spends $3. 

3. Western Cotton Spins Well. — Investigations 
into the spinning qualities of cotton grown in different 
parts of the South were made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and a survey of origins of 
cotton spun in South Carolina mills was made under 
Director W. W. Long of the South Carolina Extension 
Service. In the investigations of Director Long, South 
Carolina cotton manufacturers declared that they were 
forced to buy cotton from other sections to get the 
length and character of staple necessary for making the 
fabrics they manufacture. In other words, much of the 
cotton produced in South Carolina—and in North Car- 
olina and Georgia, too—is of such staple length that it 
did not answer the purposes of many South Carolina 
mills. They could not get what they wanted at home 
and bought in other sections where they could get it. 

Il 


These three items give the Southwest such an advan- 
tage over us in the cost of producing cotton as to make 
a drastic change in our policy and practices imperative. 
Many of our farmers may not yet realize this situation 
but it is being readily seen and acknowledged by shrewd 
observers all, over the United States, and it is high 
time for us to wake up to the real facts. The only 
question left to consider is, “What are we going to 
do about it?” 

For, after all, the matter is really up to us. It is our 
conviction that farming in the Southeast can be made 
just as profitable—in fact, more profitable—in the 
future than in the past—provided and provided only 
that we reconstruct and readjust our system of farming. _ 


é 


, - Can We Compete 


~ 











E HAVE just seen on level, mellow, easily- 

cultivated Carolina soil, one man slowly 

following one mule trying to make a living 
planting and cultivating a one-mule size cotton- 
farm. 

Under old conditions a man might, have barely 
made a living by such methods, but it cannot be done 
any longer. That man is now competing with Texans 
who take tractors and plant cotton several times 
as fast as this Carolina farmer can dé and cultivate 
it with two-row cultivators, handling more acre- 
age than any ten of these one-horse farmers can do. 

Improved methods of Texas and Louisiana rice 
growers killed the rice industry of the Carolinas. 
The same thing would kill our cotton industry if 
we did not improve our practices—but that we can 
and must do. 








1. We must make cotton one member of a general 
family of crops and products rather than our sole de- 
pendence for farm profits. We must “take the Keeley 
cure for the cotton habit,” as someone has suggested. 


“One-crop” farming hereafter will doom our South- 
eastern cotton farmer to inevitable bankruptcy. Only 
farming as part of a general rotation and diversifica- 
tion will pay in Georgia and Alabama _ hereafter. 
Texas and Oklahoma and the boll weevil have jointly 
written the epitaph of the old system of growing cot- 
ton to pay for food, feed, and fertility that may be 
largely home-grown. We must combine animal pro- 
duction with plant production and should have at. least 
two money crops on every farm in addition to having 
at least one important source of cash income from “the 
hog, cow, or, hen.” 

2. We must grow a better quality of cotton. While, 
as has been intimated, the Southwest has heretofore 
grown fine grades of cotton, the threshing of “bollies” 
and the new “sledding” methods of harvesting there 
give very inferior grades. The result is that the pre- 
mium for relatively higher grades of cotton is likely 
to increase rather than decrease. With reasonable care 
we should have a favorable advantage here. 


3. We must grow more fertility and get bigger 
yields. When Mr. D. W. Watkins of Clemson College 
went to Texas to make his study of cotton growing 
there as compared with cotton growing here, he em- 
phasized this big fact :— 


The Southwest is using up its fertility. In the 
dryer regions, they can grow cotton but they can- 
not grow crops on which to produce cotton. On 
the contrary, our climate enables us to grow soil- 
improving crops and therefore grow bigger yields 
per acre and thus partly offset the Southwest’s ad- 
vantage in lower cultivation costs. 


In line with this statement is the declaration of Mr. 
B. L. Moss, one of the South’s best known cotton 
growers, who has plantations both in Mississippi and 
Texas. Says he:— 


“The West Texas farmer will probably average 
around one-fourth bale per acre, working 80 to 1 
acres per man, and this is the form of competition 
the Eastern grower must meet. He can success- 
fully meet it only by averaging right at a bale per 
acre and he can stand an expense of $12 to $15 per 
acre for fertilizers in order to do this. If he can 
make a bale per acre, he need not worry about 
West Texas competition; but if he is to make no 
more than our Southwide average of one-third of 
a bale per acre, his failure to make profits and his 
failure as a farmer are foreordained.” 


II} 


Perhaps the most neglected side of the situation, 
however, remains yet to be mentioned. We cannot get 
our cultivation costs down as low as they are in Texas, 
but we can get them very much lower than they are. 


It is our misfortune here in the Southeast that the 
introduction of cotton growing largely synchronized 
with the introduction of slavery, Cotton and the Negro 
slave came together, and cotton became a “cheap labor” 
crop. Because human labor was cheap and plentiful, 
no effort was made to utilize properly the opportunities 
offered by horse-power and machinery. 


Now there are two or three great big facts which 
progressive growers have found out about reducing 
cultivation costs and. which other growers. should adopt 


With Texas Growing Cotton? 


this year and in succeeding years if they expect to sur- 
vive the new Texas-Oklahoma competition. 

1. The Stand—It has been amply demonstrated 
that thick spacing really produces better yields than the 


thin spacing so laboriously and expensively achieved ; 


under old conditions. In many tests, cotton planted 
only moderately thick has produced better yields when 
not thinned at all than cotton which hoe hands had been 
hired to thin at much expense. Ordinarily, some thin- 
ning is advisable—two to three stalks together about 
eight to twelve inches apart seems the ideal stand—but 
the new “thick spacing” whose value has been amply 
proved greatly reduces hand-labor expense and thereby 
enables the Southeastern grower more nearly to catch 
up with his Texas competitors in number of acres 
per man. 

2. Cultivation.—Not only can hoeing or chopping 
costs be cut in half on the average farm, but cultivation 
costs can be halved also. Both our chopping and our 
cultivation have been too expensively done in the past 
and Texas and Oklahoma put it up to us to mend our 
ways. One-horse plows and cultivators must give way 
to modern two-horse cultivators, Just in order that we 
may be very specific and definite here, let us report 
some experiments just made public by the Alabama 
Experiment Station :— 


Auburn.—In the test here the farmer by using a two-horse 
cultivator saved S$ hours on 6.6 acres as compared with the 
old simgle-plow method. “Thus he saved enough time for 
him to do his own chopping, saving the expense of hiring 
it done. He did all of the cultivating with a cultivator, in- 
cluding barring off and siding.” 


Andalusia.—Labor required in cultivating cotton with a 
two-horse cultivator was only half as much as was required 
when single-plow was used, 

Ramer.—In the test the two-horse cultivator saved 55 
hours on 5 acres; in another test, 52 hours. An average of 
more than 10 hours per acre in man-labor was saved by the 
two-horse cultivator. 


Lineville—With a two-horse cultivator it required only 
6.4 hours to cultivate an acre duping the season, as compared 
with 14 hours with a single plow, 

The Lineville farmer quoted above also added this 
testimony :— 


“Another very important factor in favor of the 
cultivator is the fact that a farmer can cultivate 
his crop so much faster. By this, I mean that it is 
possible for a farmer to save his.crop in an emerg- 
ency. I believe that I saved at least one field by 
having the cultivator.” 

The cotton farmers of the Southeast are up against 
a genuinely serious situation. Texas and Louisiana 
long ago put our Southeastern rice growers out of 
business because the physical characteristics of our 
land made it impossible for us to change our methods. 
In the case of cotton, Texas and the adjoining states 
might again largely put us out of business if we could 
not change our methods. But fortunately in this case, 
we can change methods—and we must. And the time 
to start is right now—right now as the very first spac- 
ing, chopping, and cultivation of the 1927 cotton crop 
begins. 


PELLAGRA CHALLENGES ATTENTION 


N OUR Southern States, the ravages of pellagra, 
I that fearful leprosy-like disease of the human body, 

justify the grave concern with which its increasing 
prevalence is viewed by health officers and physicians. 
From North Carolina to Louisiana, pellagra is running 
up its death toll with disquieting rapidity. In Virginia, 
happily, the disease has declined from 119 deaths in 
1921 to 97 in 1925. But in South Carolina, the number 
of its fatal cases climbed from 332 in 1923 to 435 in 
1925, and in North Carolina, from 239 in 1923 to 458 
in 1926. ; 

The health reports show also three other disturbing 
facts: (1) Pellagra is a rural as well as a city disease, 
with great probability that it is of rural rather than 
city origin; (2) for every death it causes, there are 
ten people sick with the disease; (3) 92 (or one-fifth) 
of North Carolina’s 458 deaths from pellagra in 1926 
occurred in our three hospitals for the insane, indicat- 
ing its terrible effect upon the mind as well as body of 
its victims. 

But there is good hope, the authorities assure us, that 
the plague can be checked and eventually extinguished 
by a simple but complete diet that may be easily pro- 
vided on every farm, 

Because deliverance through such a remedy is inti- 
mately tied up with the live-at-home program every 


farmer should adopt, we have asked Dr. Register to 4 
tell our readers in this issue about the prevention of — 


pellagra by a proper diet. 
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“economic equality with other industry.” 
‘iousness has indeed become so: acute that President 


P May 7, 1927 + 


| The World's News: A Monthly Review. 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


tain that nothing else is happening of as much 
significance for the future of the human race as 
the struggle to free China from foreign domination. 
Sooner or later that struggle will succeed. The rail- 
road, the steamship, the telegraph, 
and radio have made all races 
neighbors, and the ideas of nation- 
al sovereignty and independence 
which Europeans and Americans 
maintain for themselves have leav- 
ened the whole lump of world- 
thought and world-feeling. The 
Chinese Nationalist movement is 
based upon the American idea of 
self - determination and “govern- 
ment by the consent of the gov- 
erned” independent of foreign interference. 


I: THE whole wide world today, it is almost cer- 





CLARENCE POE 


Farm Prices Versus Commodity Prices 


N OUR February review of “The World’s News” 

we gave some statistics which we thought at the, 

time were accurate, announcing this contrast be- 
tween present and pre-war prices :— 

Farm Prices ....ccccceseccovccess 93 per cent of pre-war 

All a ag aapes ob voseetie oy 150 per cent of pre-war 

Wages N factory workers. .232 per cent of pre-war 

Seventy indwatrin’ stocks....... 256 per cent of pre-war 

We now find that while the other figures were cor- 
rect and the “93 per cent of pre-war” about correct in 
the case of the South’s great money crop, cotton, it is 
not applicable to crop prices as a whole. As for cotton, 
the United States Department of Agriculture reports 
that in December, 1926, cotton sold for only 81 per cent 
of pre-war prices, while corn was just exactly at its 
pre-war levels. The December average price of ‘cotton 
and corn combined therefore was only 90.5 per cent 
of pre-war. 

Other farm products made a better showing in De- 
cember, however, while the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s latest published report—for February, 
1927—makes a better showing for both cotton and 
corn, Since wholesale prices of non-agricultural-com- 
modities in February averaged 155 per cent of pre-war 
prices (“pre-war” in each case meaning average prices 
from August, 1909, to July, 1914, inclusive) the pur- 
chasing power of farm products is reported by the 
United States Department of Agriculture at 82 per 
cent of their pre-war values. 

Summarizing the Department’s February figures, we 
find the following facts regarding the various farm 
products, the first column showing the per cent of pre- 
war prices in dollars and cents, the second column the 
general purchasing power of farm products (in terms 
of other commodities), and the third column the pur- 
chasing power of farm products in terms of cloths (a 
great part of the farmer’s necessary. purchases being 
of clothing) :— 


Per cent 

Per cent of pre-war Per cent 

Product of pre-war purchasing — pre-war 

prices power in cloths 
poe mage shee busasuet 93 62 54 
SS cibeeadekety 104 “ 60 
Wheat ehhspithevese 139 93 81 
er aes 115 77 67 
Potatoes 192 129 112 
Beef cattle 127 85 74 
Hogs ....--- 155 104 90 
Eggs 135 9 78 
Butter 171 115 100 
WOE cccoweqnssess 175 117 102 





Coolidge or Lowden for President? 


N THE United States now and for twelve months 

To come, the public question of greatest interest to 
most people will be, “Who will become our next 

President ?” 

The general conviction seems to be that unless con- 
ditions ‘become less favorable for him than they are 
now, President Coolidge will be a candidate for renomi- 
nation by his party. It is true that if we should regard 
“the substafice and not the form,” as President Roose- 
velt after his own re-election said should be the rule, a 
re-election in 1928 would give Mr. Coolidge “a third 
term.” Certainly it would give him more than two 
terms and a longer term of office than any other Presi- 
dent has ever held. But he seems inclined to covet that 
distinction.. His otherwise-unaccountable decision to 
go West for his vacation is attributed to his desire to 
meet and placate party leaders there who are rebellious 
over his failure to carry out his official platform pledge 
“for the development and enactment of measures which 
will place the agricultural interests of America on an 
This rebel- 





™ Coolidge and his advisers are said to be now preparing 








By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


a “farm relief bill” of their own which they hope to 
persuade agricultural leaders to accept as a substitute 
for the McNary-Haugen bill. The new bill aims at 
making credit easier for farmers but will leave more 
vital problems unsolved. The ruthless turning over of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board to Secretary Mellon 
seems to be part of the general scheme. 


Meanwhile, the one other Republican who has an- 
nounced his willingness to run for the Presidential 
nomination if a sufficient number of people show an 
interest in his candidacy is Ex-Governor Frank O. 
Lowden of Illinois. Mr. Lowden has large farming 
and livestock interests in Illinois and a large. cotton 
plantation in Arkansas. He has for years given espe- 
cial attention to farm problems and is the favorite 
candidate of Corn Belt Republicans. He served with 
great credit as Governor of Illinois, was almost nomi- 
nated for President in 1920 before Harding was de- 
cided on as a compromise, and in 1924 declined the 
nomination for Vice-President then tendered by the 
Republican Convention at Chicago. Governor Lowden 
is not only a man of high character and distinguished 
ability but of more magnetic and winning personality 
than any presidential nominee since Roosevelt. 


McAdoo or Smith for President? 


N the Democratic Party, present prospects indicate 

another titanic battle between Alfred E. Smith of 

New York and Wm. G. McAdoo of California with 
no disposition to throw the game away by turning to 
some colorless compromise candidate that neither the 
Smith followers or McAdoo followers have any en- 
thusiasm for. 

Reports are that Mr. McAdoo does not personally 
wish to become a candidate again but that he is utterly 
and whole-heartedly opposed to the nomination of a wet 
candidate for President and that if he must himself 
get into the fray to prevent that result, he will again 
show the wonderful fighting spirit which has always 
characterized him; and a host of his followers will again 
enlist under his banner. His magnificent services‘ dur- 
ing the Wilson administration prove him to be unques- 
tionably of Presidential caliber, and but for the acci- 
dent that he had had Edward L. Doheny among his 
professional clients (although in a strictly legitimate 
way) he would almost certainly have been the nominee 
of his party in 1924. 

Concerning Governor Al Smith of New York, it must 
be admitted that the longer he lives, works, and talks, 
the stronger grows the conviction that he is not only a 
man of sterling honesty and courage and most at- 
tractive personality, and a man who has fought his way 
to the top from the depths of poverty, but also a man 
of genuinely Presidential size. Nor has anything in his 
whole life contributed more to that conclusion than the 
very frank, manly, straightforward and convincing 
answer which Governor Smith gave when finally chal- 
lenged to say whether as a Catholic he believes in the 
separation of church and state. 


Must Answer One More Question 


OVERNOR Smith’s emphatic declaration, “I rec- 
ognize no power in the institutions of my church 
to interfere with the operations of the Consti- 

tution of the United States or the enforcement of the 
law of the land,” leaves little more to be said; but ir 
view of the great interest in the subject his entire 
“creed as an American Catholic” probably deserves re- 
publication :— 

“IT. believe in the worship of God according to the 

_ faith and practice of the Roman Catholic Church. 





a te ee cr  F 
| POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 


LIFE: “IN GREEN OLD GARDENS” } 


HOUSANDS of readers who enjoy Mrs. 
Patterson’s and Mr. Niven’s gardening ar- 
ticles (in last week’s paper, for example) will 
treasure this simple verse by Violet Fane:— 
\ In green old gardens, hidden away 2 
Frém sight of revel and sound of strife— 
Here have I leisure to breathe and move, 
And to do my work in a nobler way; 
To sing my son and to say my say; 
To dream my dreams and to love my love; 
To hold my faith and to live my life, 
Making the most of a shadowy day. 
—Violet Fane. 


-_—— _ 
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I recognize no power in the institutions of my 
church to interfere with the operations of the Con- 
stitution of the United States or the enforcement 
of the law of the land. 

“I believe in absolute freedom of conscience for 
all men and in equality of all churches, all sects, 
and all beliefs before the law as a matter of right 
and not as a matter of favor. 

“I believe in the absolute separation of church 
and state and in the strict enforcement of the pro- 
Visions of the Constitution that Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

“T believe that no tribunal of any church has any 
power to make any decree of any force in the law 
of the land other than to establish the status of its 
own communicants within its own church, 

“TI believe in the support of the public school as 
one of the cornerstones of American liberty. I be- 
lieve in the right of every parent to choose whether 
his child shall be educated in the~public school or 
= | ea school supported by those of his own 

aith, 

“I believe in the principle of non-interference by 
this country in the internal affairs of other nations 
and that we should stand steatfastly against any 
such interference by whomsoever it may be urged. 

“And I believe in the common brotherhood of 
man under the common fatherhood of God.” 


This statement has been received with great grati- 
fication all over America, not merely as an expression 
of Governor Smith’s personal attitude but as a prob- 
able indication of future Catholic policy in this 
country. Certainly after this clear and emphatic state- 
ment by the most prominent Catholic layman in Amer- 
ica any future deviation from this course would be 
viewed with suspicion. 

This statement is also welcome because it clears the 
air and will lead to greater freedom in discussing other 
issues. What the American public now wants is an 
equally frank ‘statement by Governor Smith as to 
whether he is genuinely willing to let his party write 
its own platform on prohibition, or proposes instead to 
make himself the foremost American advocate and 
apostle of a covert and insidious undermining and nulli- 
fication of the Eighteenth Amendment—knowing all 
that such an avowed attitude on the part of an elected 
President of the United States would mean in the fur- 
ther encouragement of bootlegging, blockading, and 
immorality in every community from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Oceans. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


DOUBT whether anybody has an adequate 
conception of how beautiful a tree can be until 
he has seen the ancient and majestic liveoak 

which is the crowning glory of the famous Middleton 
Gardens, near Charleston, S. C. 


SOMETHING TO READ 























HE publication of the “Open Letter to Governor 

Alfred E. Smith”, in the April Atlantic Monthly 

together with the publication of Governor~ 
Smith’s reply in the May Atlantic Monthly will no 
doubt attract many a new reader to this fine old publi- 
cation. Probably no other magazine is regarded as 
“indispensable” by so many intelligent Americans. 
Perhaps reading a copy at your nearest library or buy- 
ing a copy at your newsstand might convince you that 
you should read it regularly. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 











HERE is another love besides the love of work— 

‘one which inspires work. This love every man in 

the room has felt for some woman—the great in- 
centive to his success. He may think he has got beyond 
the sentimental stage of life; but the fact remains 
love for woman, wife, mother, or sweetheart, is the 
basis of endeavor. The first sound we hear in the 
world ‘is a voice singing “Rock-a-bye, Baby, on the 
Tree Top,” and the singer of that song carries us as 
helpless children over the first years of our lives until 
we are grown and strong; then we hear the call again 
and this time it is a girl’s voice; and the singer of that 
song encourages us and cares for us and helps us over 
the hard road; and in time we hear. the song again in 
our homes, “Rock-a-bye, Baby, on the Tree Top.” But 
it is for our children the voice is singing now.. And so 
over and over again the divine story goes on! All that 
we are— all that we would be—we owe to women. We 
must, we should, we do, pay tribute to. them.—From an 
address by David Belasco, celebrating his hasten anni- 
wetenry as a. play-producer. 
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A Home-grown Dairy Ration 


READER has the following feeds at the prices 
A quoted: corn, local market price, 75 cents per 

bushel; cotton seed, market price, $18 per ton; 
cottonseed meal (by exchanging seed), $20 per ton; 
peavine hay, at $20 per ton; lespedeza hay, $20 per ton; 
cottonseed hulls, $6 per ton. 

At present he is feeding three 
parts crushed corn, cob and shucks, 
one part cottonseed meal, and one 
part ground oats, with the hays 
mentioned. He says: “Am won- 
dering if I can slip in a little cot- 
ton seed and take out a little corn; 
and slip in a little hulls and take 
out a little hay, and make the ra- 
tion more economical and get the 
same milk flow?” 


If the cotton seed can be exchanged at a rate that 
will make cottonseed meal cost only $20 a ton, we can- 
not advise the feeding of seed. Cotton seed will not 
quite take the place of corn and we are of the opinion 
that with legume hays, cottonseed meal and oats, more 
corn, rather than less, might be more economical. The 
corn, tob, and shuck meal costs only about $20 a ton, 
with the cost of grinding added, therefore we do not 
see any chance to reduce the cost by taking out corn 
without injury to the ration. 

We also doubt the economy of adding many hulls, 
for the ground cobs and shucks are a low-grade rough- 
age like hulls, but at the prices stated possibly a few 
pounds of hulls might be added and take the place of 
about half the same weight of hay. 

The ration being fed is a good one and we doubt if 
it can be improved upon, but the oats used are the most 
expensive of any of the feeds and possibly they might 
be left out. The ration will not be quite so good with 
the oats out, but might be just as economical. 


If we assume that our reader is feeding the follow- 
ing ration :— 
20 pounds lespedeza hay 
6 pounds ground ear corn in 
the shucks 
to-a cow giving 25 to 30 pounds of rich milk, he will 
be feeding about 2.94 pounds of digestible protein, 
13.48 pounds of digestible carbohydrates, and 0.64 
pound of digestible fat. This gives a nutritive ratio 
of 1 to 5, or 1 of digestible protein to 5 of digestible 
carbohydrates and fats. This ration or daily feed will 
cost about 32 cents at the prices stated for feeds. 





TAIT BUTLEB 


2 pounds cottonseed meal 
2 pounds ground oats 


As a trial, we might, in line with our reader’s sug- 
gestion, make up a ration as follows :— 


2 pounds cottonseed meal 
1 povnd cotton seed 
5 pounds cottonseed hulls 


15 pounds lespedeza hay 
7 pounds ground tar corn in 
the shucks 
We have taken out 5 pounds of lespedeza hay and 
substituted 5 pounds pf cottonseed hulls as suggested 
by our reader. We have also added one pound of 


‘ cotton seed, but we have not reduced the corn but added 


one pound, and taken out two pounds of oats which, 
while excellent for dairy cows, are the highest priced 
feed being used. This ration gives 2.53 pounds of 
digestible protein, 12.97: pounds of digestible carbohy- 
dratés, and 0.78 pounds of digestible fats. The nutritive 
ratio is about 1 to 5.8 and the cost 
about about 28 cents. There is a dif- 


; Things Dairymen W 
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By. TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


and handling of the milk and cream and continuing 
throughout every step in making and storing of the 
butter. The cow’s udder and flanks should be made 
clean by washing and wiping with a damp cloth, The 
milking should be done where there is no dust and the 
hands and clothing of the milker must be clean. The 
milk vessels must be washed with extreme care, the 
milk properly cooled and stored in a cool place. The 
cream must be ripened properly for over-ripened cream 
is likely to abound in the undesirable bacteria. 


The butter must be washed with good clean water in 
a manner to remove all the buttermilk without exces- 
sive washing. Rather heavy salting is necessary be- 
cause it tends to prevent the action of the undesirable 
bacteria. 

The butter should be packed in crocks or jars, pre- 
viously made as clean as possible by thorough washing 
and scalding and then allowed to cool. The packing 
must be thorough so as to leave no air spaces anywhere 
in the butter. A clean cloth is then placed on the top 
of the butter and the entire surface covered with one 
inch of fine salt. 

It is important to keep the butter in as coofa place 
as possible, free from dampness and undesirable odors 
from vegetables or other materials. 


Pasture and Feed Growing Recommendations 


HAT a greater effort should be expended—by all 

concerned—to make better pastures and to produce 

more home-grown feeds on Southern farms was 
the decision of the Joint. Agronomy-Dairy Committee 
which met at the Mississippi Agricultural College on 
March 11, That all should get back of a uniform pas- 
ture and feed program is essential to the economic de- 
velopment of the dairy industry, to: the general im- 
provement in soil fertility, and will exert a great influ- 
ence on profitable cotton production in the future. 


The above committee was appointed at the recent 
meeting of the Southern Agricultural Workers’ Con- 
vention which was held in Atlanta. Three were ap- 
pointed from the agronomy section and three from the 
dairy section. 

The committee made the following recommendations : 


Quantities of Feeds to Be Grown.—That on every farm 
adequate pasturage be provided to abundantly graze all 
stock during as much of the year as is practical. That 
temporary or supplementary grazing crops are valuable 
and economic on the average farm. 

Legume hays should be grown for the dairy herd as such 
hays are much more valuable in feeding dairy cattle than 
are any of the grass hays, 

Three tons of silage or roots and 1% tons of legume hay 
should be provided for each cow unit; two tons of legume 
hay when neither silage nor roots are provided, Fifteen 
bushels of corn, ten bushels of oats, or six bushels of barley 
per cow unit should be grown if economic practices will 
permit. On most dairy farms it will be necessary to pur- 
chase some concentrates, 

Count one cow or bull, two years old or over, two year- 
lings, or four calves under one year old as a cow unit of 
1,000 pounds or less, Larger breeds will require more feeds 
than that recommended above. 

Pasture dati Coastal Plains—For most of 
the Coastal Plains area, carpet grass, lespedeza, white clover, 
and hop clover are recommended as the basal mixture for 
pastures. Bermuda and Dallis grass may ‘be substituted 
for the ‘carpet grass to advantage on the heavier clay soils 
of this region. 
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Piedmont, All Lower Altitudes of Southern Portion.—Ber. © 
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muda, Dallis grass, lespedeza, white clover and hop clover 
are recommended as the basal mixture for this region gen- 
erally. Carpet grass may be substituted for Bermuda on 
the low, moist sandy to sandy loam soils ot this area, 
— clover will do well on the heavier types of the low 
soils. 

Upper Piedmont or Higher Altitudes.—Bermuda, Kentucky 
bluegrass, red top, orchard grass, white clover, hop clover, 
and lespedeza are recommended as the basal mixture, 


Lime Soils in Central and Northern Portion of Cotton 


Belt.—Bermuda, Dallis grass, lespedeza, white clover, black 7” 


medic, and hop clover are recommended generally. For the 

more northern portion of this section, orchard grass, Ken. - 
tucky bluegrass, red top, timothy, smooth or narrow leaf 

vetch, and sweet clover (melilotus) do well. 

Non-Lime Soils of Central and Northern Portion of Cot- 
ton Belt.—Bermuda, Dallis, lespedeza, white clover, and. hop 
clover are recommended as the basal mixture. Carpet grass 
may be substituted for the Bermuda on low loam soils in 
the extreme southern portion of this section. In extreme 
northern portion, red top and orchard grass may be sub- 
stituted. 

Temporary Pasture—Lime Soils.—Melilotus (sweet clover) 
and Sudan grass are best for summer use. 

Non-Lime Soils.—Sudan grass and lespedeza are recom- 
mended. 

Winter Grazing.—Oats, rye, wheat, barley, and vetch are 
the more common crops to be used. Early and heavy seeding 
are strongly recommended, 

Grains.—Corn, oats, and soybeans are to be recommended 
generally with barley to be added in the northern portion. 

Hays.—Soybeans should be considered the basic hay crop. 
Lespedeza and alfalfa should be grown on suitable soils and 
on lands which can economically be made suitable. 

For supplementary hays, sorghum, Sudan grass, oats and 
vetch, when grown together, are recommended, 

Silage.—Lower South.—Sorghum is undoubtedly the most 
dependable crop for silage in the Lower South; corn should 
stand second. Further north they might be considered of 
equal value or reversed from the above order. 


The committee recommends that the farmers of the 
various states get in touch with the extension depart- 
ment of their state for specific recommendations as to 
preparation of soil, time, method and rate of seeding. 


The above recommendations are preliminary in na- 
ture and were arrived at after much careful study of 
practical experiences and experimental records from 
the following states: Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 


nessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. Those present at the conference were :— 


W. E. Ayres, director of Mississippi Delta Experiment 
Station, Stoneville, Miss.; J. E. O’Kelly, agronomist, Experi- 
ment Station, A. & M. College, Miss.; O. S. Fisher, agrono- 
mist, Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; J. R. Ricks, director, Experiment Station, 
A. & M. College, Miss.; C. A. Hutton, extension dairy spe- 
cialist, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; chairman; J. 5. 
Moore, professor of dairy husbandry, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural College; J. B. Parker, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; L. A. Higgins, extension dairy specialist, A. 
& M. College, Miss., secretary; George S. Templeton, pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry, Agricultural College of Missis- 
sippi; C. J. Goodell, assistant professor of animal husbandry, 
Agricultural College, Mississippi; Paul F. Newell, extension 
animal husbandman, A College, Miss.; R. S. Wilson, 
director of extension, A. & M. College, Miss.; J. W. Willis, 
assistant director of extension and state agent, A. & M. 
College, Miss. 

Editor’s Note.—We have but one criticism to make on 
these recommendations. The amounts of feed suggested 
are too small. We would increase the amounts which 
should be provided by at least 25 per cent. 





~A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


‘Watch Farm Loan System 
F erat Farm will do well to keep an eye on the Fed- 











eral Farm Loan system. We have called attention 
before to legislation, fortunately defeated, to place 
control of this system in the hands of 
the Treasury Department. The Federal 





ference of 4 cents a day in the cost and 
only a trial can determine if there is 
an equal difference in the two rations as 
indicated by the production of the 
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The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 
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Farm Loan Board opposed this legisla- 
tion. Certain members of the board 
have since resigned. It is reported that 
these resignations were practically forc- 
ed, and that the vacancies will be filled 


cows. My opinion is that the ration 
costing less will also produce milk 
cheaper, but only a test will give posi- 
»tive proof. 














Keeping Butter on the Farm 


™ HY does butter spoil or be- 
come rancid?” 
Butterfat is composed of 
different kinds of fat. One of these, 
_ arid the one present in large proportion 
in butter, is called butyrin. It has a 
tendency to break down and spoil or 
become rancid very quickly. This ac- 
tion is due to certain bacteria, micro- 
organisms, or germs as they are some- 
imes called, and the activities of these 
bacteria are aided in the presence of 
light, air, and warmth. : 
The bacteria which cause this spoil- 
ing of butter must be kept out of the 
butter as far as practicable and their 
growth or development guarded against, 
‘starting with the milking of the cow 
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Y wife she is bothered with agents 
M at times, and listens at length to 
their tales and their chimes. They come 
selling sweepers, and doilies, and starch, 
they come selling rubbers and zippers for 
March, they come selling china; and cur- 
rants, and silk, they come selling oint- 
ment, and powdery milk, they come sell- 
ing this, and they come selling that—a 
tag for a dog or a bell for the cat, a 
plate for the door, or a tree for the hall, 
aluminum, silver, and pewter, and all! 


“Good woman,” I say, “it’s a puzzle to 
me how patient and kindly you know how 
to be! That agent has stolen two hours 
of your time, and sometimes, my dear, 
isn’t patience a crime? Why not frame a 
‘No, sir!’ as loud as a drum and shoo 
them away as soon as they come? Why 
not be decisive, and say, ‘Lookee here! 
The kickshaws you’re selling are shoddy 
and dear, so please move out yonder and 
follow the road, and show up no more at 
my rural abode!’ ?” 

“Not I!” says that woman, “I’ll not be 
unkind, nor build a mean thought in an- 
other one’s mind! Those men have their 
business, their labors to do, a task to 
perform and a day to go through! They’re 
human, and ‘earnest, as any, JI think, 
they’re striving to swim, and they’re hat- 
ing to sink! They’ve babies at home 
that they try to support; they’re hoping 
to make a good monthly report! I may 
not buy goods that they offer to sell, but 
purpose to treat them both kindly and 
well! They may not be farmers, nor 
merchants, as such, they may be Cana- 
dian, Irish, or Dutch, but while I am liv- 
ing and right in mind they'll find me con- 
siderate, thoughtful, and kind!” 












by yes-men for Secretary Mellon. 


The Treasury Department has criti- 
cized the farm loan board for not 
using the intermediate credit banks to 
make more liberal loans on growing 
crops, regardless of the fact that such 
loans are extremely hazardous. There 
seems to be a feeling in administration 
circles, that if the intermediate credit 
banks will loan money freely to 
farmers, much of the demand for the 
McNary-Haugen bill will disappear. 
The Administration plan of farm relief, 
which will be presented to the country 
soon, will be based on liberal loans to 
farmers, overlooking the fact that 
what farmers want is not more credit 
so much as more cash. No credit 
scheme can take the place of fair prices. 
Farmers agree with Omar Khayyam 
when he says, “Ah, take the cash and 
let the credit go.” 


Any attempt to use the farm loan 
system for political purposes will 


strongly resisted by farmers.—Prairie © 


Farmer, Chicago. 
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| SAVING CRIMSON CLOVER 
| SEED 


OWETA County has for many years 

taken the lead in the growing of 
crimson clover in Georgia. Under the 
capable leadership of B. M. Drake, the 
former county agent, the acreage was 
built up until, in 1923, 131 farmers sow- 
ed 1,200 acres. The unusually severe 
cold of that winter killed a great deal 
of it and discouraged many of those who 
had sowed it for the first time. Others 
who had grown one or more crops pre- 
viously and had seen the great benefits to 
the land and the profit in the seed crop 
went right back and sowed it again. 

R. L. Hardy of Senoia, Ga, is one of 
the largest growers of crimson clover in 
the county. In the fall of 1924, Mr. 
Hardy sowed over.200 acres in that 
crop. The spring was a little too dry 
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MR. HARDY’S CLOVER SEED HARVESTER 





and’as a result the clover was short. He 
had a perfect stand, however, and the 
200 acres of crimson blossoms attracted 
visitors from miles around. 


Saving crimson clover seed has always 
been a problem. Various types of strip- 
pers for stripping off the heads have 
been devised and at least two machines 
using suction have been built. The ma- 
jority of farmers found all of these ma- 
chines objectionable and saved the seed 
by cutting the clover with a mower and 
threshing out the seed with a grain 
threshing machine. This latter practice 
has several serious objections. In the 
first place it takes a lot of labor at a 
very busy season. In the second place, 
the clover must be cut a little green 
which results in some immature seed. In 
addition, there is a good deal of trash 
left with the seed which is difficult to 
remove. 

Mr. Hardy had tried out most of these 
methods and was not satisfied with any 
of them. He finally hit upon a plan that 
promises to solve the problem. He took 
an old worn-out binder and stripped it 








of all machinery except the reel. He 
cut the reel down to about four feet in | 
diameter and tacked strips of belting to | 
the blades. He took off the cutter bar | 
and replaced it with wood fingers about 
10 inches long, similar to the fingers on 
the old clover strippers. The fingers 
were curved just enough so the blades 
of the reel would wipe them clean with 
each revolution. The platform was~box- 
ed in with light lumber and the back put 
on with hinges so the seed could be re- 
moved. The picture shows the details 
of construction and method of getting 
out the seed. The seed is raked off the 
platform onto a canvas and then put in 
sacks. 

On smooth land, practically all of the | 
seed are obtained with this machine. 
They are clean, dry, and ready to use | 
when gathered. No threshing or clean- 
ing is mecessary. The experience of 
Coweta County farmers is that seed 
sowed in the chaff gives better stands | 
than hulled seed. Two mules easily pull 
the outfit. About 10 acres a day can be | 
harvested when the land is fairly smooth. | 

De F. HUNGERFORD, 
County Agent, Coweta County, Ga. 
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tenet watermelons, cantaloupes, and 
cucumbers with Bordeaux-arsenate 
of lead mixture every 6 to 10 days from 
the time the vines begin to run until just 
before they are ready for picking. 
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(aterpillar’Tractors-Roa 


= a ea ee SO ee ee 


You Don’t Have to 
Pamper a“Caterpillar” 


~® 


No petting and pampering for the “Caterpillar” 
Tractor—it’s built. for hard jobs and hard 
knocks. It’s always ready for the toughest 


farm work. 


When the pull is a little harder—the hill a little 
steeper—the going a little rougher . . . . open 
the throttle and “Caterpillar” takes hold with 


resistless force! 


“Caterpillar” is ready day or night .... it never 
Its ground-gripping, track-type traction 
takes hold and never slips. It’s famous for long 
life and economy of operation. There’s a “Cater- 
pillar” Tractor to fit your exact requirements. 


tires. 


The time to buy is now. 


YANCEY BROTHERS we. 
550-556 Whitehall Street 


-ATLANTA, GA. 
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—3 to 5-disc plows—10- 
ft. tandem disc harrow, 


are more powerful 
“Caterpillars” .— the 
Thirty and the Sixty. 











YANCEY TRACTOR CO. 
109-115 Booker Avenue 
ALBANY, GA. 


d Building Machinery-(ontractors Equipment 
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Please send me your Power Farming booklet, 
Name 
R.ED., Box or Street No. 
Post Office. 








Georgia: 

















« Thorsby Institute, Thorsby, Ala. » 


Member Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


Experienced Teachers—Christian 
Environment — Co- Educational 


Opportunity to Work Part of Way 
HELEN C. JENKINS, A. M., Principal 


Expenses Low 


Hl Write for Calalog 
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The Progressive’ Farmer™ 


County Agents Lend a Helping Hand 7 


Alabama Agents Are Forever Busy With the Problems of Alabama Farmers ; 


J. D. Wood, county L. M. Hollingsworth, 
agent, Franklin Coun- Lee County, and A. Z. 
ty, teaching club boys Tatum studying a good 
to mix their fertilizer. Stalk of cotton, 


W. T. Cheney, ; a 
county agent, 4 — —_ . 
Crenshaw Coun- F a itchell (second from 
ty, and Jj. D. 3 reader’s right) and direc- 
Weight admir- : : tors of Cullman County 
ing corn made : . 3 i Farm Bureau making “safe 
by Mr. Wright : : f farming’’ program for their 
following hairy 4 ; x county. 

vetch, : Ps 


SRT RRERT 


J. D. Wood, Franklin 

County, helping W. 

Hester and J. B. Hester 

weigh a nice hog at the 
pole. 





E. Bonner, county agent, Sumter 


ounty (right) and B, K liot observ- 
ing results from d erent fertili 


J. C. Ford, 
county agent, 
Morgan Coun- 
ty, studyin 
nae, yates ; 
with 5 is iali 
» the 4 : oultry specialist, Au- 
rae and his Tee Core, conducting a dem- 
sons, onstration in candling 
eggs. 


—Pictures by Alabama Extension Service. 
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1 “I am using this year—1927—110 tons "Or 4 
| Ni itrate of Soda on about 700 acres, or 






an average of slightly over 300 pounds 
per acre. One-third of this is being used 
under the crop and two-thirds as a side- 


B. L. MOSS, Soso, Mississippi 


dressing. 


OUTHERN cotton planters marvel at Mr. Moss’s consistent 
success year after year in producing high yields over his 
large acreage in Mississippi and Texas. 
Mr. Moss believes emphatically in side-dressing. His use 
this year of 200 pounds per acre of NITRATE OF SODA, when 
the first squares begin to show, is based on similar successful 


practice in the past. 


For a cotton plant is just like any other living thing—a boy 
for instance. It can’t grow and thrive on one meal. No matter 
what fertilizer you put under cotton, it needs more fertilizer 


at chopping-time. 


Side-dressing then, will help set its squares early and the 
strong, healthy growth of the plant gives it opportunity 
to beat the boll weevil and makes bale-to-the-acre yields 


easily possible. 


“Ten years of success with NITRATE 
OF SODA convinces me that it is the most 


dependable source of nitrogen for crop. 


uction. 

“I used 500 Ibs. of NITRATE OF 
SODA to the acre in producing the 13,265 
pounds of seed cotton on three acres 
which won First Prize of $500.00 in the 
Mississippi Three Acre Better Production 
Contest for 1926. 

“I am entering both the Cotton and 
wig contests in Mississippi for 1927, and 

using NITRATE OF SODA quite 
Gberally as a fertilizer for both crops. 

“I find that NITRATE OF SODA ad- 
vances the maturity of the crop from ten 
to fourteen days. This means much,to 
the Cotton’grower, as it enables him to 
gather a much larger proportion of his 
crop than would otherwise be possible 
before the rainy season, This is of value 
oe two ways, ist, it permits the saving of a 

larger portion of the crop, and 2nd, it 
— saving quite a larger quantity of 
hite’ cotton, which is much more valuable 
than that that is weather damaged. In- 
creased value through grade saved will 
more than pay the cost of NITRATE OF 
SODA used each year, without giving any 
consideration whatever to the increased 
yields obtained. We plan using 150 tons.” 


R. L. MATTHEWS, 
Belzoni, Miss. 


\YV 


“I use NITRATE OF SODA as a top- 
dresser on cotton and corn and small grain on 
my entire farm. I believe in using plenty 
of. NITRATE OF SODA to_ produce 
profitable crops. I consider two hundred 
pounds acre of NITRATE OF SODA 
as a side-dressing on cotton and corn a 
profitable investment. 

“I produced 230 bales of cotton on 200 
acres in 1926. 

“The five acres of cotton on whieh I won 
~ fourth prize in the 1926 state-wide cotton 
contest, in 1926 produced a yield of 4,534 

tunds of lint cotton on five acres of 
by inch staple. My net profit on the five 
acres from the sale of seed and lint was 
$328.98. 

“I applied two side-dressings of NI- 
TRATE OF SODA to this cotton. The 
first application of soda immediately after 
chopping and a second application on 
July 13. 

“T am using NITRATE OF SODA asa 

ing in 1927.” 
JasPEeR FLETCHER, 
Mein SC 


“After fifteen qoare of general farming 
I find that NITRATE OF SODA is the 
best source of ammonia for the produc- 
tion of high acre yields on such crops as 
cotton, corn and small grains. 

“T will use about fifty tons oa NITRATE 
OF SODA this year on the above crops.” 
April, 1927 A. McEAcHERN, 

Hoke County, N. C. 


YS 


“I have used NITRATE OF SODA 
three years prior to 1927. I am com- 
pletely sold on it and have some in barn 
forthis year's crop. I attribute my making 
record yield in contest of 4,110 pounds 
lint in 1925 and. 4,180 in 1926 to its use, 
Have found that it makes more, better 
and earlier cotton and is the one means 
through which I am able to grow cotton 
profitably at present prices. Growers 
over South would profit by using it.” 

Guy HARRELL, 
Brownsville, Tenn. 
Winner State Cotton Contest, 1925 &°26 
YV 

“T have always found NITRATE OF 
SODA the cheapest form of fertilizer and 
produces more cotton and corn per acre 
than any I have ever used. We shall use 
it more extenswely this year than ever 


before. We will have 1,000 acres in 
cotton this year.” 
April, 1927 W. H. Austin, 


Austin’s Incorporated, 
Smithfield, N. C. 


“Will use 200 pounds NITRATE OF 
SODA per acre for top-dressing in 1927. 
There is no other top-dresser that will 
compare with NITRATE OF SODA for 
cotton, corn and other crops.” 

H Cox, 
Millen, Ga. 
Georgia Cotton Champion 1926 


“In 1922 on 150 acres I produced 25 
bales of cotton, using 200 pounds 10-2-2 
fertilizer per acre. This yield was very 
discouraging and I was planning to give 
up farming, but after hearing something 
about the wonderful qualities of NI- 
TRATE OF SODA decided to try it out 
in a small wa 
next year, 1923, on 250 acres I made 75 
bales by using 200 Ibs. 10-3-3 nese 
On a small part of this I a 
about 50 pounds of NIT 1 POF 
SODA per acre as a side-dressing. This 
was an extremely small application of 
NITRATE OF SODA but it opened my 
eyes. Isaw the light. In 1924 I had the 
same acreage and used the same amount 
of 10-3-3 but applied the side-dressing 
of soda to a larger percentage of the 
= and also increased the amount 

per acre to about 75 pounds. 
production was increased to 103 
My The following year, 1925, on the 
same acreage I increased the side applica- 
tion of soda to as much as 150 pounds per 
acre on part of my crop. A few of my 
tenants still. refused to use the side- 
dressing of NITRATE OF SODA. The 
total yield on 250 acres was 126 bales. 
The small acreage getting the side- 
dressing produced the bulk of the cotton. 
— plow with NITRATE OF SODA 
more cotton than two plows 

without it. 

“Last year, 1926, on the same 250 
acres all the tenants used some NI- 
TRATE OF SODA and on my wages 
crop the amount was increased to 200 
pounds per acre. A 12-4-4 fertilizer was 
applied at owe time. The total 
yield was 17 

“This year all tenants will use 400 
fone 12-4-4 fertilizer and side-dress with 

00 pounds NITRATE OF SODA per acre. 
This material has been bought and de- 
livered at the farm ready to be applied to 
the cotton. NITRATE OF SODA has 
given me and the tenants on the farm 
confidence in our ability to make cotton 
even with boll weevils present.” 
B. Taompson, Daviston, Ala. 
QV 

“I would not consider planting without 
NITRATE OF SODA. I think it the 
best source of nitrogen for’cotton, corn, 
potatoes or any other crop.” 

C. T. COoNNELLA, Alexandria, La. 
Prize Winner Five Acre Cotton Contest 
aN) 

“I have 25 tons of NITRATE OF 
SODA ready for fertilizin ee ear’s 
cotton crop. I am using NIT OF 
SODA as my fertilizer for ee phe 
fact that it means the difference between 
a Profit and a Loss in my business of 
farming, and I am not in business “ay 
for my health.” April, 192 

Tuomas C. Wuite, Inverness, Miss. 


“Side-Dressing Cotton and Corn,” “‘How to. Make Cotton Pay in 1927,” 
“Low Cost Cotton” and “Corn the Neglected Crop,” four of our new 
pamphlets should be read by every farmer in the Southland. To get 
them, cut out the coupon, fill in your address and mail to our nearest office. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 
57 William Street, New York 


Raleigh, N. C. Orlando, Fla. 
Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. 
Atlanta, Ga. Jackson, Miss. 





New Ovfoane, La. 
oat 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbus, Ohio 
tle Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Cal. 


the following year. The 


“I used NITRATE OF SODA on ten 
acres. of my cotton land in 1925 and in 
1926 on 20 acres including the 5 acres on - 
3,626 cee. of lint cotton, 


pee 9 } lace in the Wi 

thereby winning in the West .. 

Fam, plain Five-Acre See Bale contest 
am 


cing oY order this on for NE 
DA to be used under my 
aan cotton crop consisting of from 80 
100 acres, depending upon weather condi- 
tions from now on. 
“I am well sold on NITRATE OF 
SODA since it has always paid me 
“T have entered the cotton contest again 
this year and expect to use at least 300 Ibs. 
NITRATE OF SODA on each of the five 
acres of the contest area.’ 
April, 1927 E. M. SHELTON, 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 
Winner 2nd Prize, State Contest. 


&Y 


“NITRATE OF SODA helped me very 
greatly in winning the cotton contest last 
year. 

“It is quick acting and pushes cotton 
making it fruit better and thereby, caus- 
ing a higher production to be made to the 
acre. 

“I have already secured my NITRATE 
OF SODA for this year and feel that this 
material is one that every farmer should 
use since it is so beneficial in increasing the 
yield thereby making cotton at a lower cost. 

“I believe in NITRATE OF SODA to 
the full extent and, if more farmers would 
use it, they would make better profits per 
acre. 

April, 1927 Pierce ADAMS, 
Bruno, Arkansas. 

R& \ J 

St. Matthews, S. C. 

‘“‘We have used NITRATE OF SODA 
with splendid and profitable results since 
we began farming in 1908. Since the 
advent of the Boll Weevil, one-half to 
two-thirds of the ammonia used in our 
mixtures under the cotton has been de- 
rived from NITRATE OF SODA. ‘This 
fertilizer has been mixed to analyze 10-4-2. 
After first or second choppings, Hg 
to conditions and seasons, 100 to 
pounds of NITRATE OF’ SODA is oa: 
plied as top-dressing. 

In 1925, with only 500 Ibs. per acre of 
the above named mixture and 100 Ibs. 
of NITRATE, OF SODA, applied last 
week in May, we produced an average of 
1800 lbs. of seed cotton per acre. 

In attaining rapid and heavy fruiting, 
we have found N TRATE OF SODA to 
be of inestimable value.” 

THE WANNAMAKER 
CLEVELAND SEED FARMS, 
W. W. WANNAMAKER, 
Chief Plant Breeder, 











Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau 


Please send “Side-Dressing Cotton ~ 
and Corn” and other free bulletins. 


38105 


Name 





Street or. R. F. D. 
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The Progressive Farmer 4 


The Story of a Farm Awakening in Two Alabama Counties 
By J. C. LOWERY 


District Club Agent, Alabama Extension Service 


AM Day, county agent of Coosa Coun- 

ty and Northwest Tallapoosa County, 
Alabama, at the beginning of 1924 faced 
a father discouraging situation. Low 
‘ priced cotton sev- 
eral years before 
caused a_ serious 
“let-down” in farm- 
ing. Following 
this period of low 
prices came sev- 
eral seasons when 
boll weevils and ad- 
verse weather con- 
ditions almost wip- 
ed out cotton. 


In this section the farms are small, 
hilly, and poor. At the best the number 
of bales per family is small. Yet, the 
people were primarily cotton producers. 
An advance im the price of cotton meant 
little because the production per acre 
was so low that chance of profit was 
negligible. Needless to say, farmers were 

‘blue. Terracing, soil building, better fer- 
tilization, better farming in general were 
subjects, that, in the main, were of no 
interest to the average farmer of this 
section. Extension work had become al- 
most an impossible task. 

Viewing this situation, Mr. Day deter- 
mined that some program must be 
launched that would awaken the county. 
Farmers must be interested in better fer- 
tilization, higher yields per acre, soil 
building, better livestock, and in more ed- 
ucation for their children. It must be 
proved to them that by proper use of 
fertilizers a bale of cotton per acre can 
be made. A program must be launched 
—a goal set and achieved. 


Farm Boys Lead the Way 


UT who should achieve the goal? 

Who would prove, in a big way, that 
these red hills could be coaxed into pro- 
ducing a bale per acre? Mr. Day re- 
called that rural boys organized into 
clubs had led the way in numerous agri- 
cultural crises in the past. Years before, 
they had responded to the call of Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp and demonstrated that 
the South could grow corn. Again dur- 
ing the World War when the cry for 
food production was a big farm issue 
club boys responded and led the way. 
Could not the farm lads of Coosa and 
Northwest: Tallapoosa help out in the 
local situation? Could not*they prove, in 
a big way, that a bale of cotton per acre 
is a practical thing? Could not they re- 
vive agricultural interest and inspire con- 
fidence in farming? 

According to Mr. Day’s statement in 
his annual report for 1924 he called a 
conference of merchants, bankers, and 
farmers and laid before them a plan for 
a county-wide program with farm boys. 
They readily agreed to codperate and also 
to finance the plan. 

Seven banks, four merchants, and the 
Kiwanis Club agreed to furnish the boys 
with pure seed, fertilizer, and poison and 
let each boy pay for these materials out 
of the cotton made on his acre. 

The boys were to follow the Auburn 
Maximum method of fertilization, name- 
ly, 400 pounds acid phosphate, 200 pounds 
nitrate of soda, and 25 pounds of muriate 
of potash. 

The schools were visited and the plan 
explained to the boys. One hundred and 
fifty-two members were secured. Out 
of this number four selected corn and 
pigs and six failed to qualify. 


Ih 1924, 79 Bales on 79 Acres 


ne boys were well organized into 
clubs in most instances and held reg- 
ular monthly meetings. Mr. Day visited 
all the boys, measured their plots, and 
gave them instructions. Each week a 
circular letter was sent to the boys. 





J. C. LOWERY 


é 








F YOU'RE a born pessimist dead certain that the younger generation of 
farm boys today is headed straight for ruin and destruction, you needn't 


read this story. It’s not your kind. 


But if you're one who believes that the 


‘rural boy of today is just as active, just as full of energy and resourceful- 
ness, just as bright as his dad ever was in his younger days, and is proving 
it every day, here's a story of achievement that will prove you're right—and 


more too. 


A little more than three years ago, Sam Day, county agent of Coosa and 
Northwest Tallapoosa counties, Alabama, turned to the farm boys in his 
territory to help overcome the widespread discouragement and lack of inter- 


est in better farming. 


In a section primarily dependent on cotton for cash, 


but with little chance for profit, good years or bad, because, of low per acre 
yields, Sam Day set out to prove that a bale of cotton per acre is a practical 
thing, and im so doing to arouse interest in terracing, better fertilization, soil 


building, better livestock, and more education 


for thew children. As to 


whether he has succeeded, consider these figures:— 


In 1923, 47 club boys enrolled with 3 reports. 
In 1924, 79 boys made 79 bales on 79 acres. 
In 1925, 118 boys made 118 bales on 118 acres. 
In 1926, 155 boys made 155 bales on 155 acres. 


Furthermore (and in connection with this read that last line again), de- 
mands upon his time by adult farmers are becoming so great that time for the 
very source of the new life—4-H club work—is being crowded. 

Is that not tribute enough to the vision of County Agent Day, to these 
virile Coosa and Tallapoosa farm. boys who have stood with him, to the 
bankers and business men who have supported the program, and to 4-H clubs 
and extension work—the great driving forces behind it all? To get more, 


you must read the whole story. 








These letters were eagerly read 
and were appreciated by the 
boys. To one queés- 
tionnaire sent to 
142 boys 128 re- 
plies were received 
in one week. The 
Alexander City 
Outlook devoted 
considerable space 
to boosting the 
work, Several of 
the business groups 
financing the boys 
sent them letters 
from time to time. 
Camps were held 
during the sum- 
mer for the benefit 
of the boys. One hundred and twenty- 
seven club members and 1,250 visitors at- 
tended the camps. 

In the fall the club boys had an ex- 
hibit at the East Alabama Fair at Alex- 
ander City. So good was the exhibit that 
it was carried to the State Fair at Mont- 
gomery where it won every place offered 
to cotton club boys. Encouraged by these 
results the exhibit was sent to the Nat- 
ional Club Congress in Chicago where it 
won splendid recognition. Pau! Grimsley, 








COUNTY AGENT SAM DAY 


who had won the trip to Chi- 
cago offered by the State Fair, 
was declared the 
“Champion Cotton 
Grower.” 

In the meantime, 
reports had come. 
One hundred and 
forty-two boys re- 
ported with an av- 
erage of 1,042 
pounds per acre. 
Seventy-nine boys 
had made 79 bales 
on 79 acres. This 
record was widely 
discussed through- 
out the state and 
the South. Sunday 
editions of the big dailies carried feature 
articles on the record of these boys. 
Business interests of these counties re- 
ported that the club boys’ record adver- 


‘tised the industrial possibilities of the 


section, Everybody was talking about the 
Coosa-Tallapoosa club boys. 


118 Bales on 118 Acres in 1925 


HE stage was set for 1925. Business 
people were eager to finance the boys 
again with the same plan used in 1924. 





COOSA-TALILAPOOSA CLUB BOYS ON ANNUAL CAMP NEAR ALEXANDER CITY, 
ALABAMA 


All leading schools were visited. Two 
hundred and ninety-two boys enrolled 
and were organized into standard clubs. 
On account of moving away, and not 
farming 35 dropped out. The 257 who 
stuck held regular meetings and kept 
records of their work. The First Nat- 
ional Bank of Alexander City gave the 
257 boys a year’s subscription to the 
Alexander City Outlook. Each week, Mr. 
Day had a club column in this paper. 
Ten thousand five hundred and ninety 
circular letters were sent out during the 
year. Two hundred and thirty-five boys 
and their parents visited the agricultural 
college and experiment station at Au- 
burn. A club camp held was attended 
by 250 boys and more than 1,000 people 
visited the camp. 

Out of the 257 who went into the bat- 
tle against the boll weevil 235 reported 
an average of 1,013 pounds seed cotton 
per acre. One hundred and eighteen boys 
made 118 bales on 118 acres. These bales 
averaged 504 pounds each. Nine boys re- 
ported an average of 61.5 bushels of corn. 
This record was made notwithstanding 
the worst drouth this territory had ex- 
perienced in a generation. 

Again the boys carried off first place 
at the State Fair. Coy Stark won second 
individual and Oliver Jacobs received a 
trip to Chicago. 

Reviewing the value of the work done 
by the boys up to the -close of 1925 Mr. 
Day writes: “This club work has attrac- 
ted a great deal of attention and com- 
ment and received wide publicity. It can 
be found that on practically all farms 
where boys had club plots, the entire 
farm has made more than the average 
farm. Nearly all of the parents would 
try to beat the boy making cotton and in 
this untold good has been accomplished 
by this work. Many of the parents are 
just beginning to learn to make cotton. 
They did not believe that a bale could be 
made on an acre of their land, but now 
they are convinced. Evérybody in Coosa 
and West Tallapoosa knows about boys’ 
and girls’ club work and they are for 
it.” 


Boys’ Dads Join in the Race 


T= real race began in the spring of 
1926. The boys had been breaking 
their own records heretofore. But plant- 
ing time in 1926 saw a threatening com- 
petitor appear. Fifty dads signed up with 
Mr. Day to take five acres each and the 
majority of them followed the boys’ 
plan. Two hundred and four boys en- 
rolled, 156 of them being 1925 members 
and 57, 1924 members. With a few minor 
changes the plan adopted in 1924 was 
again followed out. Newspapers, circu- 
lar letters, meetings, and field tours were 
utilized to keep up interest. 

Exhibits were made at the East Ala- 
bama Fair, Alabama State Fair in Bir- 
mingham and the State Fair of Alabama 
at Montgomery. In Birmingham, Jim 
Ford won sweepstakes on corn and a 
trip to Chicago. His corn was grown af- 
ter vetch. Donald Peterson won second 
on cotton and won enough at the other 
fairs to enable him to go to Chicago also. 
Sam Day, Jr., also went to Chicago on 
money he made on his club project. The 
county exhibit won prominent placings at 
both state fairs. 

But the accomplishments of the boys 
held in store a great record. On the first 
call of reports, 156 cotton club boys and 
12 corn club boys reported—a record 
never made before in securing club re- 
ports in Alabama, One hundred and fifty- 
five boys on 155 acres made 155 bales av- 
eraging over 500 pounds each. 

Valuing the total production of the 
club boys at 4% cents per pound, the 
average profit for all the boys was $22.85 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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Mother. 





Our Weekly Sermon 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 








— 


Mother’s Day 


[" WAS Mother’s Day when you and 
I were brought, helpless and alone into 


the world. 


Those were Mother’s Days—iong, long 


sat with her 
praying for 





days they were, too 
—as we were nour- 
ished and brought 
through our infancy 
into the days of hap- 
py childhood. 
Sickness came to 
you. The _ doctor 
was called. How 
quiet the household 
became! Far into 
the lonely nights she 
hand upon your brow, and 
your recovery. That was 


J. W. HOLLAND 


Mother’s Day. 


You toddled off to school. She stood 
in the doorway, and watched you go, 
waving her apron to you as you “passed 


out of sight. 


When she went back into 


the house the rooms grew larger and 
stiller without your noise and prattle. 
Amid her work she often sat down and 
cried. It was her way. 


You grew 


up, fell into love, and came 


to your wedding day. Mother was there, 
her face a shifting landscape of gladness 


and sadness. 


She kissed you and your 


mate, whispering something that sounded 
like, “God bless you,” as she hurried 
past. That was also Mother’s Day. 

The miracle of life and birth was re- 
enacted in your home. Who should be 
there but her, to receive her honors as 


grandmother, 


ence your j 


and sweeten with her pres- 
oy at parenthood. It was 


Mother’s Day. 

Through the joys and sorrows of your 
varied life, your first friend has proved 
to be your best friend. 


Did death 


come to your home, and 


claim one of your little flock, filling 
your house with the black gloom of an 


unending fa 


rewell? She came again. 


With the old witchery by which she 


soothed your 


childhood troubles, she sil- 


vered the lining of your cloud, and you 
took heart again. It was Mother’s Day. 
Did you work hard till some well earn- 
ed honor came to you? Be assured that 
her heart wore your honor with unsullied 
pride. It was her day. 
Or, were you weak enough to forget 


for a momen 


t, or for years, perhaps, her 


pure teaching and example, till some dis- 
grace fell upon you? Well, there was 
one head that was lower with your shame 
than any other. Night on night sleep did 


. not come to 


her brain because of what 


you did. It was Mother’s Day. 


Interwoven 
from birth 


into the fabric of our lives 
to death are the golden 


strands of the love and devotion of our 
honored Mothers. Every day since we 


were born ha 


s been Mother’s Day. 


“We are not worth, e’en at our best, 
One half we cost of sad unrest, 
Yet, in the temple of her breast 


We are 


enshrined.” 


Do you recall that fine line in the Gos- 


pel story of where Jesus was hanging 
upon his cross, when he beheld his 
Thinking of her helplessness, 
He said to John,,“Behold thy Mother.” 
John took Mary to his own home. It is 
fitting that He whose life has ever meant 
the freedom and uplift of woman, should 
have given almost this last thought to 
His Mother. 


It was Mother’s Day! 








FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 





ONOUR thy father and thy mother: 


that thy 


Blessed are 


shall see God:—Matthew 5:8. 


days may be long upon the 


Jand which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 
—Exodus 20:12. 


the pure in heart: for they 













































ARE PIONEERS IN BALLOON TIRE SERVICE 


Another Reason Why They Serve You Better 
and Save You Money— 


Specializing in the manufacture of 
tires has enabled Firestone to con- 
centrate upon tire development, 
with a record of many notable 
contributions to more economical 
highway transportation. 
Firestone pioneered the low- 
pressure tire, and Firestone Service 
Dealers were the first to offer car 
owners Full-Size Balloons, with 
the latest methods and equipment 
for their expert care and repair. 
Firestone Dealers have kept up- 


MOST MILES 


to-date on tire development and 
service—continually progressing 
and improving their ability to serve 
you better and save you money. 
It will pay you to call on the 
nearest Firestone Dealer and let 
him tell you how to get more mile- 
age out of your tires. If you are in 
the market fornewtires you will be 
surprised at the low cost of a set of 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloons. 
See the Firestone Dealer and let 
him handle your tire requirements. 


PER DOLLAR 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. . U@usSieulgy 











IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 











And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or-more clear profit. Be your own 
boss.: No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
























A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,” they say, but where ‘success is 


increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is based entirely on merit. It has 
been made better and better year after year. 
Improvements have been added as experience 
#4 has shown the way. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 


and Sons to Stop Renting ep ie 09 of today is a wonderfully durable and 


~ 


efficient windmill. 

The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 


rt bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 


ice. Rewisies Mathews get ~ most a failure. ere are no delicate parts to get out of or der. The 

ness everywhere. For particulars write gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 

THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. AERMOTOR CO ALLAS 
CHICAGO < 

DEPT. PFis MEMPHIS, TENN. 1] MANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 
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' Getting Long Life in Turpentine Flow] 


Proper Leases Governing Operating Methods Insure Long Term Production 
By W. W. ASHE 


U. S, Forest Service 


| a THE piney woods can be turned 
into perpetual dollars it spells a better 
living for thousands within that sparsely 
séttled-region. No class of timber man- 
agement offers ear- 
lier or surer returns 
than the correct han- 
dling of longleaf 
and slash pines, the 
trees which make 
up the piney woods, 
for the production 
of turpentine. 

There is an exten- 
sive area beginning in 
southeastern North 
Carolina and extending southward to and 
through northern and middle Florida, 
and westward to eastern Texas, where 
either one or both of these trees are 
found. The longleaf pine covers this 
entire region extending back, in places, 
a$ in northeastern Alabama, to a dis- 
tance of more than 150 miles from the 
coast, but prevailingly occupying a belt 
approximately 100 miles in width. 

The slash pine, on the other hand, is 
a tree of more limited distribution. It be- 
gims to occur as a commercial tree 
near Charleston, S. C., and extends 
southward from there, occupying the flat- 
woods and the edges of pond cypress 
swamps, through southern Georgia and 
Florida to extreme eastern Louisiana. 
Like the longleaf pine, where it occurs 
it tends to form pure stands, that is 
stands which consist only of that one 
kind of tree. Longleaf pine does not re- 
establish itself freely, whereas slash pine 
replaces itself more abundantly and with 
greater ease. This is because (1) it seeds 
more frequently than longleaf pine and 
has smaller seed which are not so much 
sought after as food by birds and small 
animals; (2) it occupies moister sites; 
(3) it is less subject to damage by fire; 
and (4) it is largely immune to the at- 
tacks of hogs, one of the worst ene- 
mies of the longleaf pine. 


Pines and Plenty.— Both of these 
pines, however, are abundant producers 
of turpentine. Their second growth 
stands offer fine possibilities for man- 
agement for a sustained yield of this 
product. With the exhaustion of the 
old forests of these trees, reliance must 
be placed entirely upon the yield which 
can be secured from the second growth. 
Old timber has been cut out except in 
Louisiana and Tex- 
as, and within a 
decade but little 
sound timber will 
remain in either of 
these states. After 
that, all commercial 
turpentine must 
come from second 
growth. 

The profit to be 
secured from sec- 
ond growth stands 
depends upon meth- 
ods of manage- 
ment. Stands can 
be handled in such 
a way as to produce 
almost a continuous 
yield and still leave 
the trees with a cer- 

‘tain proportion of 
merchantable tim - 
ber; or they can be 
mishandled so as to, 
be unprofitable. It 
is up to you to de- 
_ tide whether you 

-wish profit or loss! 
~ Well managed stands, 
after once being 
placed upon a pro- 
ducing basis, and 
only large-sized 
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W. W. ASHE 





longleaf pine at the 


ing. The small 
ed at a loss. Chips are 


thin and faces are 
narrow. 





Fig. 4.—5- to 10-inch trees 
in a 2-year-oki stand of 


ning of the third year work- 
5- and 
trees such as the two in the 
foreground are being work- 








. W. ASHE was a pioneer in conducting. investigations relative to “im- 


proving the turpentine industry. 


He is still keenly interested in this 


subject which is of such great importance over large areas in Southern States. 
In North Carolina he conducted experiments, the results of which are 
published in the forest literature of that state, and which demonstrated the 


higher yield of “virgin dip” and of 


“spirits” and the greater value of_the 


product secured through the employment of the cup and gutter in place of 


the wasteful and inflammable box cut into the base of the tree. 


Mr. Ashe 


has concentrated some of the most important phases of the information he 
has gained by long experience and study in the article we are presenting here- 
with for the benefit of those interested in turpentine production. 








trees, 14 to 16 inches topped, will at pres- 
ent prices return to a farmer or small 
landowner from $2 to $3 net per acre a 
year, and not just this year or next year, 
but every year. By net is meant what is 
left after the payment of all taxes, after 
charging off all labor items and af- 
ter allowing for all expenses. But to get 
it you must play by the rules of the game. 
Small Trees, No Profits.—Although 
there is some difference in the yield of 
slash pine and longleaf pine, and like- 
wise a difference in yield from first year 
(virgin) and second- and_ third-year 
workings, especially in smaller trees, and 
from first workings and back facing, 
these differences are relatively unimpor- 
tant, particularly in their bearing upon 
the points which are now being stressed 
and they are ignored in this presentation. 
Back faces upon well-kept trees will 
often, if not as a rule, produce heavier 
than first workings. By well-kept trees 
is meant specifically trees which are 
rested three years between first facing 
and back facing. This increase in the 
yield, which often is secured from back 
faces, is supposed to be due to the de- 
velopment in each ring of growth form- 
ed after the year of the virgin face of 
a relatively thicker layer carrying more 
resin ducts than would normally have 
been produced. The formation of resin 
and resin ducts is stimulated at least in 
part by a shallow or sap-wood wound. 
But regarding these differences as 
relatively immaterial the outstanding 
fact is that there is an enormous differ- 
ence in the yield of resin from trees of 
different sizes. The larger the tree, the 


greater the flow of resin or gum. The 


Fig. 


the seed; 





Fig. 
upon old timber. 


season. 


begin- 


6-inch 


1.—Right—Unthinned.. stand 
of longleaf pine 22 years old from 
trees 4 to 11 inches in 
diameter. The 10- and Il-inch trees 
(about 40 per acre) are large enough 
to be cupped, one face per tree, and 
will produce at the rate of about 45 
barrels of spirits per crop. 


2.—Below—First year faces 
The chip being 
cut is % inch thick and % inch 
deep and the face is being taken up 
at the rate of about 30 streaks a 


following table contrasts these differ- 
ences for certain sizes :— 


The diameters of the trees given in this ta- 











ble are measured at breast height, 4% feet 
above the ground. 
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12 inches . 10.2 27 2.55 364 50 























Study very carefully columns (3) and 
(4) in this table. They show that it 
takes more than twice as many 7-inch 
trees as 12-inch trees to produce a bar- 
rel of gum or crude turpentine. 


Labor on Small Trees Is Wasted.— 
It requires per tree just as much labor 
to rake the straw from around a small 
as from around a large tree, just as 
much money to pay for the cups and 
gutters, just as much to chip, just as 
much to empty the cups, and just as 
much per tree to scrape. But for the 
hauling, distilling, and the other pro- 
cesses, the costs are dependent upon the 
number of pounds of product handled. 
The small tree as well as the large one 
must be chipped 28 or 30 times a year 
and its cups must be emptied every four 
weeks, but the product of the 7-inch tree 
has even less than half the value of that 
of the 12-inch tree. This difference in 
the yield with increased size is largely 
due to the difference in the size of the 
crown or top of the trees. The bigger 
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trees have big tops. The big tops indicate 
thrift and vigor, greater capacity to pro- 
duce resin, greater capacity to make 
money, the difference between profit and 
loss. 

Most operators regard trees yielding at 
the rate of 25 barrels of spirits as being 
operated at a loss. It is doubtful under 
most conditions if there is any profit in 
operating trees which produce at the 
rate of less than 30 barrels of spirits per 
crop of 10,000 faces (which is the oper- 
ator’s unit), for to produce without loss 
or to split-even does not insure a profit, 
and business can be conducted only upon 
a reasonable margin of profit. The oper- 
ator probably makes no business profit 
upon trees, taking them as they come, 
unless they are at least nine inches in 
diameter. 


But the farmer or small landowner, 


who must either sell his gum or crude 
turpentine to a distiller, or who must 
lease his timber to a distiller, cannot 
profitably work to so small a diameter 
as the distiller or operator himself. Since 
the operator secures and has the advan- 
tage of the extra profit to be made by 
the manufacture of the spirits and resin, 
he can profitably work a nine-inch tree. 
A person who sells his gum or who rents 
his timber, however, does not have the 
advantage of this extra profit. For this 
reason he cannot profitably work timber 
to so small a size_as the operator. If 
the operator can work only to nine inch- 
es, it is probable that 10 inches is the 
minimum size to which the farmer 
should work, and 11 inches would be a 
better minimum size, giving more as- 
surance of a reasonable profit. A grower 
working no timber below 12 inches could 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
there is remuneration for his work and 
income from his investment as well. 


Investment as Well as Labor Should 
Be Profitable.— We might (referring 
to Mr. Wyman’s tests) make a still 
wider comparison. Six-inch trees pro- 
duce at the rate of only 20 barrels per 
crop, but 16-inch trees (one face to a 
tree) produce at the rate of 80 barrels 
per crop, or at four times the rate of 
6-inch trees. Yet, thousands of 6-inch 
and even 5-inch trees are yearly tapped, 
but tapped at a positive loss to their 
workers. This loss, though actual, is not 
noticed, for the loss on the small trees is 
concealed in the profits from the larger 

trees. There is 

merely a decrease 
in the aggregate 
profits. What is far 
more important 
than this loss, how- 
ever, is the de- 
struction of these 
small trees, for 
their death inevit- 
ably follows. It is 
these small trees 
which, if allowed to 
grow into larger 
trees, will permit 
turpentining to be 

carried on upon a 
profitable basis in 
the future. 


Methods of Work- 
ing—Faces should 
be started as close as 
possible to the 
ground, not higher 
than four inches 
(see Figures 2 and 
3). A No. 0 hack 
should be used and 
the chip or streak 
should not exceed % 
Anch wide and % inch 


(Concluded on 
page 24) 


The Progressive Farmer’ ~ 
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MARKET FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 





“Future Selling” 


ITH us in the South, the ex- 
pression future selling is associa- 
ted with the New York Cotton Exchange 
and its quotations. [It is not the purpose 
of this article to 
discuss the futures 
of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, but 
rather to delve into 
the simple elements 
of future selling as 
they apply to the 
every day business of 
trading in such com- 
modities for which 
‘there are no well- 
known organized, speculative markets. 
Let’s consider eggs. I know not how 
many poultrymen have said to me this 
spring, “What I want is a year-round 
contract for my output of eggs.” -This 
shows that there is a want on the part of 
producers for a future market for eggs. 


The first element in future selling 
of eggs is production. An individual 
poultryman with 1,000 layers will not get 
as many eggs per day during the month 
of November as in January and not near- 
ly as many in January as in March. 

The second element is the market 
prices. Usually, in the South, poultry- 
men are satisfied with the prices received 
locally during October, November, and 
December; and somewhat dissatisfied 
with the prices received in March, April, 
and May. 

Other elements in the desire for a fu- 
ture market for eggs are grades, ship- 
ping the spring surplus, furnishing 
hatcheries, and local use for hatching. 





J. W. FIROR 


Arriving at a conclusion after looking 
at this problem from both angles—name- 
ly, that of producers and consumers— 
and also taking into consideration the 
things mentioned above the following 
statement seems worth while :— 


Year round future contracts should be 
made on definite price and quantity. It is 
not practicable to make the price definite 
unless the quantity is specified. The mak- 
ing of a contract for a poultryman’s en- 
tire output at a fixed price per dozen 
for an entire year is too uncertain as to 
quantity to make it a good business deal. 


If a contract is made for the entire 
output, the market should make the 
price. In making such a contract some 
well established quotation should be used 
as a basis. For this, the weekly quota- 
tion of one of the large mercantile ex- 
changes could be used. In using such a 
quotation the grade for the basic price 
should be specified as extras or firsts. 


In making future contracts the grade 
should be specified. 


What has been said of eggs also ap- 
plies to other year round future con- 
tracts for actual commodities. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week Mr. Firor will 


discuss the connection between “Bank 
Guaranty” and marketing. 


Know This Term if You Sell Eggs 
—*“Extra” 


HIS is a term applied to a certain 

grade of eggs. It is used on the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange in three ways: 
“fresh gathered extras,” “storage packed 
extras,” and “refrigerator extras.” As 
used by the government standard for buy- 
ing eggs it is the highest classification 
and eggs of this grade when used in buy- 
ing have the following specifications :— 


Twenty-four ounces net weight per dozen 
with minimum rate of 22 ounces for individual 
eggs; clean; sound; air cell depth 2-8 inch 
or less, localized, regular; yolk, may be vis- 
ible; white, firm and clear; and there must 
mot be any yisible germ development. 






















Eighteen Outstanding 
Features of the 


McCORMICK - DEERING 


1. Increased strength and durability 
due to better methods of heat treat- 
ing, casting and shaping of parts. 

2. Frame cast in one piece. Perfect 
alignment of parts assured. 

3. Roller and ball bearings assure 
light draft. 

4. Wider and heavier driving gear. 
Weill protected from dirt. Stronger 
bevel gears. 

5. Improved clutch—tension equal- 
ized by spring pressure. 

G. Improved bearings with better 
oiling facilities. 

J. Easy access to crankshaft bear- 
ings for replacement. 

8. Automatic pitman maintains per- 
fect connection with knife head. 
Easily removed and replaced. 

9. Greater flexibility of cutter bar. 
Follows ground better. Weight of 
bar carried on wheels. 

10. Unusually high lift, with both 
foot and hand levers. 

11. Improved lifting device with 
simple adjustments. 

12. High carbon steel cutter bar, 
heat tréated fo prevent sagging. 

13. Hardened steel plates protect 
the cutter bar from wear from the 
knife. 

14. Improved guards, equipped with 
steel ledger plates with serrated 
edges. 

15. One-piece, drop-forged knife 
head, with case-hardened bail con- 


16. Simple adjustment to set regis- 
tration of knife. 


17. Wider range of tilt for cutter bar. 


18. Stronger and more serviceable 
hitch. 





The No. 6 High-Lift 
McCormick-Deering 


T° you know that there have been more im- 
portant changes and improvements made in 
the old familiar mower in the past few years than 
in the previous thirty years? Probably it is news 
to you, but every man who has bought a McCor- 
mick-Deering No. 6 lately knows it well enough! 
He reaps the benefits at haying time. 

The modern mower shown 
above looks about as it has 
always looked, but the improve- 
ments are in quality of materi- 
als and in many details that 
mean clean mowing of every 
kind, in rough or smooth going 
—improvements that mean 
light draft, long life, and general satisfaction. 

The McCormick-Deering No. 6 Mower is so 
much better than you can realize that it is like a 
light hidden under a bushel. We have a new 24- 
page booklet “More Than Just a Mower,” which 













Other McCormick-Deering 
Hay Teols: 

Easy-Dump Rakes 
Cushion-Frame Tedders 
Adjustable-Section Loaders 
Combined Side Rake and Tedders 
High-Lift Stackers 
Handand Power-Lift Sweep Rakes 


Your McCormick-Deering Dealer 
Selis Them 


describes it in detail. Drop us a line for it, and see 
the mower at the dealer’s store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (lncompesated) Chicago, IL 


McCormick - Deering 







































REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


Ceetetes sore wetiae: | Mave fied ome. 
ound swelling gone. Thatik you for the 
wonderful results cbviained. “1 will recom 








mend Absorbine to my neighbors’’. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.L 











IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 








REMEMBER Zz 
...not to FORGET .// 


OOD health keeps company only with those who do 
not abuse it. 

A common negligence on the part of otherwise dutiful 
people is their seeming contempt for the dangers which 
lurk in constipation— the frequent cause of much serious 
illness. 

At the first sign of constipation— remember not to 
forget — Feen-a-mint. It’s the easy-to-take laxative tablet 
that’s chewed ‘like gum. No taste but a pleasant mint 
flavor but it contains a prescribed medicament which 
quickly and efficiently corrects internal inactivity. Keep 
a box in the house at all times. It pays to — remember— 


et  -eeramint 





On sale at all 
druggists ‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 




















































































that get 
the 
PROFIT 


Pullets lay early and broilers are ready for early mar- 
ket, and command top prices, when you raise them on 


Quaker 7 


FULO°;EFP 


For this is the famous balanced ration that contains Cod 
Liver Meal. Its base is good, pure oatmeal, with which 
other ingredients, including proteins and minerals, are 
blended. At every mouthful the chicks get just the 
things they should have. Your profit doesn’t depend on 
what the feed costs; it depends on what it costs to raise 
your birds. The better the feed, the more economical it is. 


The Pullets You Keep Will Be Good Layers 


Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash is the feed for the pullets you intend 
to keep in your flock. It promotes swift, sound growth, so that 
the pullets have a large frame and a sound digestive system; 
they make good layers and produce lots of big eggs. 


Out of this year’s flock of chicks you will obtain unusually pro- 
ductive laying hens if you will only rear them on this complete, 
balanced ration. 


Near you is a dealer who handles Ful-O-Pep Feeds. Look for the 
blue-and-white striped sacks. Send today for your FREE copy 
of the Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book, containing the latest informa- 
tion on raising young birds. Use the coupon, or a postal card. 

































Up to the 7th Week feed Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter 

There’s nothing like Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter for your baby 

chicks up to the 7th week. This is the famous oatmeal-base 
j feed that contains 


both Cod Liver Oil and Cod Liver Meal 


It saves the lives of the little fellows and reduces or eliminates 
many chick ailments. It gives them a firm hold on life and 
they’re all ready to grow swiftly when you put them on Ful-O- 
Pep Growing Mash. Use Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter—the ‘‘feed 
built on oatmeal.” 
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Ful-O-Pep .o Pig-N-Hog Sugared Green Cross 
Poultry Feed Rations Meal Schumacher Horse Feed 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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IT’S FREE! 
The Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book is sent free and post- 
paid if you will fill in this coupon. Contains the 
very latest information on practical methods for 
poultry profit. Send the Coupon—right now 













THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
1600 Railway Exchange Bidg., Dept. 52, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me, without charge, postpaid, a copy of your new Ful-O-Pep Poultry 
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Address. 





























BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS! 
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CHAPTER XVI 
State-wide Fellowship 
IFTY boys and a few girls perched 


high in seats about an improvised 
show-ring. Foss Burton had decided that to 
save trouble and expense for those hope- 
lessly outclassed in 
state-wide compe- 
tition an elimina- 
tion show would 
be held. An ex- 
pert from the state 
agricultural college 
watched with criti- 
cal eye as young 
owners put pets 
through their paces. 
There was keen 
competition for the 
honor of being 
chosen county representative for breed 
alone, but the real prize was cham- 
pionship in the boar and gilt classes over 
all. That meant a trip for each lucky 
owner with all expenses paid, and the 
state fair was just a week away. Bob 
had entered Stonewall Jackson and Lady 
Mary II, a sleek replica of her hand- 
some mother. Except as he had shown 
perfunctory interest in the showing of 
pigs for prizes at the old county fair 
where the Bartons had lived, Bob never 
before had seen a show-ring. 

Like the veteran showman that he was, 
Victor Slade displayed his best gilt be- 
fore the judge. Bob, watching intently, 
marked the poise of his young friend. 
“Watch him close,” whispered the old 
Squire, who sat by Bob. “By gad, sah, 
that boy’s a showman. See him bring her 
around so the judge Has to-take a second 
look?” The old man cackled apprecia- 
tively, for as if by accident Slade had 
paraded the pig before the judge. Bob’s 
gilt had been eliminated in the first show- 
ing and this was the final test. There 
was a burst of applause as the judge con- 
ferred With Ross Burton, who held the 
ribbons, .then handed Vic the purple 
rosette which denoted championship. 

“"Rah for Vic Slade!” yelled John 
O’Neal, who had been an interested on- 
looker. “You can’t beat a Pleasant 
Ridger. Come on, Bob!” 





JOHN CASE 


GAIN Bob was in the ring with 

Stonewall Jackson, which had won 
the right to represent his breed by sheer 
quality in the earlier showing. But now 
the champion of each breed, a half dozen 
high-quality males, were being paraded 
about the ring and Bob, outwardly cool, 
was far more nervous than ever he had 
been in the stress of a hard-fought ball 
game. Would the judge never decide? 
Minutes passed and still he pondered, 
studying the arch of back, marking the 
fineness of coat. Again as in the “pinch” 
of a game which called for the last ounce 
of skill Bob found himself growing more 
cool, more sure. Weeks of careful 
handling had made of Stonewall Jackson 
a pet, instantly responding to the desires 
of his master. The strokes of Bob’s stick 
were love pats as he urged his sleek pet 
to pass before the judge. 

Again Judge Sears conferred with 
Agent Burton, then held up his hand de- 
manding attention. ‘This is a hard ring 
to judge,” the college man announced, 
“not so much because of equality of the 
entries but the difference in showman- 
ship. I am told that this is the first 
show for our young friend here,” and he 
gestured toward Bob, “and he still lacks 
some of the fine points of ‘showmanship. 
But his entry has such outstanding qual- 
ity that I’m awarding: Barton the cham- 
pionship.” 

John O’Neal’s booming “Rah for the 
Ridgers !” was echoed by the cry of vic- 
tory from Squire Jones. Warmly _the 
contestants applauded the decision, for 
none had forgotten the part Bob had 
played against Harmon County, and with 
each passing week he had gained in popu- 
larity. Now it was Bob who held up a 
hand for silence. “I just want to say a 
word,” Bob began, “for, as Professor 
Sears has said, I know I’m mighty crude 
in this show game. When I came to 
Brown County I hardly knew the differ- 
ence between a scrub and a purebred. 
The only credit coming to me is for hard 
work, using my brain to do as I was told 
and having sense enough to join.the 4-H 





club. To Mr. Burton, who selected my 


sow, Vic Slade, who pointed out that [ 4 
had real quality, and Squire Jones, who 
once was a real swine breeder and who 
advised and coached me, goes the real ™ 
credit. I just wanted you to know. But 
I'll do my best at the fair to help bring 4 
home the bacon to Brown County.” 


HE applause was redoubled as the 

smiling Burton handed Bob his purple 
ribbon and the contestants began to drive 
their pigs out of the ring. Curious glances 
were cast at Squire Jones, for his vic- 
tories had come long before the time of 
club folks. Morcover, the old Squire still 
held his reputation for surliness. “Just 
a minute,” called Agent Burton. “Remem- 
ber that all these contest pigs not retained 
by their owners as breeding stock are 
listed for public sale when we have our 
big club round-up after the fair. That 
goes, no matter what winnings may be 
made or offers received. It will be a 
matter of honor to bring the pigs back 
home.” There was nodded approbation 
as the members filed out and boys and 
girls set about the task of crating their 
pigs for the return journey. 

“Just a week,” enthused Ted Baldwin, 
who now was hopping about on a leg 
that he insisted was about “good as new.” 
All the Pleasant Ridge folks were gath- 
ered about their winning representatives, 
proud of the victory won. “Just a week,” 
Ted repeated, “and then we go on to the 
fair to clean ‘em up again. Vic and I 
have our trips won to the International; 
it’s up to you, Bob, to cop that state prize 
with old ‘Stony.’ And Kate’s goin’ to 
‘knock ’em cold’ in the style show.” 

“T’ll do my best for Pleasant Ridge and 
Brown County,” said Kate modestly. 
“Anyway, dad and mother have promised 
to take me to the International, so we 
can meet club folks from all the states. 
Good luck, Bob. We must have a meet- 
ing of our community club to celebrate.” 


“If we win at the fair,” Father Barton 
announced, “I’m going to write a new 
march, ‘The Pig Club Parade.’ I feel it 
coming on now.” 


HERE was a real celebration when 

the folks of Pleasant Ridge commun- 
ity gathered on the fine lawn at the Bar- 
ton home just on the eve of their repre- 
sentatives’ departure for the state fair. 
Nor was any boy or girl happier than a 
once pessimistic old man who now 
seemed to be renewing his youth in 
friendly interest in doings of the young 
folks. Volunteering his services to help 
care for the contest pigs during Bob’s 
absence the old Squire had closed up his 
house in town and moved back to the old 
homestead. When Vic, Ted and Bob 
climbed aboard the truck which had 
grunting occupants ready for the long 
overland trip to the state fair, Squire 
Jones beckoned Bob to come back for a 
last moment’s instruction. Taking his 


-young friend aside the old man talked 


earnestly in an undertone which did 
not carry to Bob’s curious ‘chums. But 
when Bob again climbed to his seat there 
was a grin on his face which stretched 
from ear to ear. 

Too well-bred to make direct inquiry, 
the curiosity of Bob’s friends yet was so 
evident that he threw out a hint. “Great 
old boy,” said Bob, “he’s living over the 
days when he was off to match showman- 
ship with the old timers. That was long 
before they took ’em in trucks, but he 
hasn’t forgotten. He’s promised me 
something if I win that trip to the In- 
ternational—just what I’m not allowed to 
tell. But you can bet your sweet life I’m 
going to be in there trying! Atta boy, 
‘Stony.’” Bob reached back to scratch 
his pet’s ear and the pig grunted in reply- 
The motor roared, Vic grasped the wheel 
and Pleasant Ridge’s young crusaders 
were off on the highway of adventure as 
their folks and friends waved good-bye. 
The cash award won by Bob would pay 
all expense of the trip, and as they rolled 
along the boys broke into a club song. 

“We're forever boosting club work, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs everywhere; Our 
aim is high, we will always try, to keep 
our banner in the sky,” rang out on the 
morning air. Men stopped in their work 
of choring about the barns, women waved 
friendly greetings. “Great stuff, this 
club work,” remarked Farmer Brown, 
over for a day’s neighborly exchange of | 
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work with Farmer Hines. “Too bad, 
Jake, we didn’t have that sort of thing 
when we were boys.” Merrily the little 
party. journeyed on its way, self-confident, 
sure of its ability to meet any emergency. 
Late that night they reached the state 
fair grounds, entrusted their pigs to the 
care of the club swine_division superin- 
tendent and hunted up the advance guard 
of the coming club host. They found Ross 
Burton on the job ready to welcome them. 
It seemed almost as if they were back on 
the camp grounds of Lake Placid, for 
stretching away were two long lines of 
tents. Unfolding the blankets which they 
had brought along, heads pillowed on 
cushions which thoughtful mothers had 
insisted should be taken, the “three 
guardsmen” soon were sleeping as only 
tired and healthy lads, can sleep. It 
hardly seemed as if there had been time 
for the proverbial forty winks when the 
clear notes of a bugle roused them. Pok- 
ing his head out through the tent flap 
Bob gazed im interest and wonder, for 
this was his first visit to a great state 
exposition. 


i sae sluggish Slade, tired from his 
long drive, snored peacefully as Ted 
and Bob hurriedly dressed. 
of this, you old mud turtle,” commanded 
Ted as he seized a protruding foot.. Out 
on the ground spilled Vic to rub sleepy 
eyes as he looked up into the grinning 
faces of three strange lads who had been 
assigned to the same tent. “My name's 
Branson,” announced the leader of the 
three as he stretched out a hand to Bob. 
“We're from Ripley County.” 

“Glad to meetcha,” said Bob and as in- 
troductions followed again the imperative 
call of the bugle came. Outside the boys 
found wash-basins waiting and after a 
hasty “wash-up” they fell in line for 
what proved to be a march to a dining 
hall. Not far from the tents occupied 
by the boys were those which would be 
“home” for the club girls during fair 
week. As yet they had few occupants, 
but Miss Edwards waved a greeting from 
one tent as the boys marched past. Bob 
chuckled as he noted a sign stretching 
across the girls’ tent city entrance. “No 
Man’s Land,” it said. The morning air 
was sufficiently crisp to make club mem- 
bers and leaders swing into a brisk dou- 
ble-quick as they approached the place 
where “chow” was waiting. “At some 
fairs they have club buildings where all 
members are quartered,” remarked Ross 
Burton, “but give me the tents if it is a 
bit cool. Seems more like camping out.” 
The boys applauded this observation 
heartily and the way they kept waitresses 
hustling to repténish food supplies be- 
spoke a busy week for the management. 
The first thought of Vic and Bob was 
for their contest entries. Back in the 
pens they found the pigs none the worse 
for their long trip but ready for the feed 
and grooming which was their due. 

“Gotta get up and feed before break- 
fast after this,” remarked Vic. “No good 
showman neglects his hogs.” 

“Yes, you’ve set a good example,” 
jeered Ted. “Old hoss, you are one-of 
the original ‘Seven Sleepers.’ If it hadn’t 
been for your uncle here to look after 
you, you’d still be pounding your ear.” 
But there was nothing sleepy about the 
alert Slade as he went from pen to pen 
inspecting the club entries. 

“Old man,” announced Vic after he 
had made the rounds, “You’ve got your 
work cut out for you here. The owner 
of the grand champion male pig over all 
breeds goes to the International. ‘Stony’ 
is as good a pig as there is here, but a lot 
of these pigs belong to sons of breeders. 
These young birds are chips off the old 
block. You stick close to the men’s judg- 
ing ring until the time comes for you to 
show. Keep your eyes open. We'll have 
Mr. Burton along with us as much as 
possible to help coach you. We've gotta 
win for old Brown County.” Bob, grate- 
ful for his friend’s~advice, promised to 
absorb all the information possible. As 
a spur to do his. best came that parting 
admonition from the old Squire. Gee, he 
just couldn’t go home defeated. And how 
great it would be to go to the Inter- 
national with his friends and meet the 
thousands of club workers. 


“Come out 


ITH the next day and the real 

opening of the state fair bays and 
girls fairly swarmed about the tent 
grounds, crowded the dining-hall, packed 
a section in the grandstand where their 
Stirriag songs and yells always evoked 
applause from the onlookers. From early 





morning until late at night members were 
kept busy at the pleasant tasks of demon- 
stration work, judging or in attendance 
at some fine entertainment. But there 
was opportunity for Bob and Vic to 
watch swine being judged in the senior 
rings and Bob picked up many helpful 
hints. When the time to show in his 
own class came, Stonewall Jackson, an 
outstanding specimen among his breed, 
Was an easy winner. Over the first hur- 
dle, Bob received congratulations of Ross 
Burton and his own mates, and on Young 
Slade’s advice set himself to watch the 
work of the judgeswho would place the 
final championship, a man noted for his 
fairness and ability. 


“You see,” Vic confided, “these big 
guns are human just like other folks. 
Now this fellow doesn’t like a fussy ex- 
hibitor. Irritates him. When you go 
into the ring remember that the score’s 
tied, there are two out and a man on 
base. Keep your nerve and hit. Old 
‘Stony’ will do his part if you do yours.” 
Bob Barton, studying the work of the 
judge, noted with admiration the surety 
with which he made decisions. No guess- 
work there. If he won it would be on 
merit. Of the five winners who were to 
compete against him four had experience 
in state fair exhibit work. But, Bob re- 
flected, none had so great an incentive to 
win. That should even the score. When 
the time to enter the ring came, Bob, 
outwardly calm, was inwardly seething 
with excitement. Stonewall Jackson, 
ambling about the ring, responded to gen- 
tle cane pats like a well-trained horse. 
Ross Burton had rallied the boys of 
Brown County and perched in seats at 
the ringside they intently watched. In 
the background of Bob’s memory were 
the parting words of the old Squire. He 
must win. 


UDGE Evart strolled about, and his 

seeming casual glance was keen as a 
rapier. Minutes which seemed like hours 
passed. Two of the young boars broke 
from control of their owners and met 
with gnashing teeth. The young show- 
men, nervous and flurried, herded them 
back. Another exhibitor lost control of 
his entry and punished the animal with 
blows, while the judge, frowning, stood 
by. * Through it all Stonewall Jackson 
had calmly marched about the ring or 
stood at attention as Bob’s “So-o-o0 boy! 
Steady, ‘Stony,’ old top,” reached his 
ears. “Bob’s got it won,” whispered Bur- 
ton to Vic Slade. A moment later the 
purple ribbon was in Bob’s hands and 
startled fair visitors were hurrying to 
investigate the bedlam of sound. Brown 
County collectively was 
off.” Bob Barton, flushed and happy, 
drove his pet back to the stall and joined 
in the celebration. Now he would go to 
the International, but even greater was a 
promised, if conditional, award. Led by 
Agent Burton, the boys set off to find 
Miss Edwards and her girls. 


“Great, Bob, great,” congratulated 
Katie O'Neal, as she shook Bob’s hand. 
“I knew you'd do it. Now if I can only 
win for, Brown County.” Bob assured her 
that it was as good as done, but Miss Ed- 
wards shook her head. “Awfully keen 
competition,” she observed, “but we’ll do 
our best. Winners will be announced at 
the closing banquet.” 

“By the way,” remarked Bob diffidently 
as with Katie for a moment he drew 
aside, “I have a bit of news. Winning 
that championship meant more than a trip 
to the International. Squire Jones prom- 
ised that if I won and-we stay on the 
farm he'll see that I get back in high 
school this year. I’m going to wire him 
and the folks.” 

“Wonderful!” cried Katie as again 
she.grasped Bob’s hand. “Did you hear 
that? Winning meant that Bob can go 
to school again; the old Squire promised 
him.” 

“Bless his crusty old heart,” said Miss 
Edwards. “Bob, you’ve made Squire 
Jones over into a human being again. 
Let’s give the old Squire three cheers.” 
They were given with a will, and if the 
thronging crowd wondered what it was 
all about they smiled tolerantly. These 
4-H folks were privileged characters. 

' (Continued next week) 
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SLICE of raw potato will remove 
mud stains from finely-woven, black 
silk. The starch from the potato that 
remains on the cloth may be brushed off 
easily after it dries. 


“yelling its head. 











Perfect jam or jelly 
with only. one or two 
minutes’ boiling. Saves 
all the flavor and color 
of the fresh fruit. 


Just bring your fruit 
—or fruit juice—and 
sugar to a boil, add 
Certo, boil hard one or 
two minutes, and it’s 
ready to skim, pour and 
seal. Your grocer has 
Certo. A book of nearly 
100 recipes under the 
label of each bottle. 











uccess noW 
every time 


oe difficulty in making jams and jellies has 
always been that fruits vary so much in the 
amount of jellying substance which they contain. 


Even those you depend on most differ from year 
to year, and lose their jellying quality as they 
ripen. And very few fruits have enough jellying 
substance to jellify all of their juice. That is why 
you used to be obliged to boil half your fruit juice 
away before this jellying element was concen- 
trated enough to jell the remaining juice. 


But now—with Certo this is all changed. 


For Certo is the natural jellying substance, 
taken from fruits in which it is abundant, con- 
centrated, refined and bottled for convenient use. 


With Certo delicious jam or 
jelly can be made with perfect 
success every time from any 
variety of fruit. Only one or two 
minutes’ boiling is needed to give 
a firm, tender “set.” The bright 
color of the fresh fruit is no longer 
darkened by long boiling and 
its delicate fresh flavor no longer 
drifts away in steam. 


SEND 10¢ for trial half-size bottle — 
enough to make 6—10 glasses of jelly, 
depending on the recipe used. Beautifully 
illustrated booklet on ‘‘Jams, Jellies and 
Marmalades’’— free! 











j Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 53 

~ Granite Building, Rochester, New York 

§ (In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Lid., 
Cobourg, Ont.) 

| Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of 
Certo with the new recipe booklet in color, I en- 
close 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover postag 
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| HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, May 9.—Guaranteed, fast- 

color fabrics prove their value af- 
ter a few trips to the laundry. Ask for 
them when buying materials for your 
summer clothes. 

Tuesday, May 10. 
—These sunny days 
great care should be 
taken not to strain 
the eyes by work- 
ing with the sun- 
light falling directly 
on book or work. 
Vines or awnings 
will make the porch 
a shady, pleasant 
place to work or rest. 

Wednesday, May~11—To use the last 
two or three spoonfuls of a jar of pickles 
or relishes add it to either French dress- 
ing or mayonnaise and pour over a head 
of crisp garden lettuce. 

Thursday, May 12.—National Hospital 
Day. Is your club doing all it can to 
coéperate with the local hospital or to 
establish one if there be none in your 
county? Why not bring up this subject 
at today’s meeting? 

Friday, May 13.—The buzz of the fly 
is a hint of spring, and also a hint to 
spring at it with a fly-swatter. One kilfed 
today saves many later. 


Saturday, May 14.—A fat baby may be 
almost as badly fed as one that is too 
thin. The right food usually makes the 
baby’s flesh firm and creamy pink and 
neither too fat nor too thin. 


Sunday, May 15.—“Let us be of good 
cheer, remembering that the misfortunes 
hardest to bear are those which never 
come.”—Lowell. 


COURAGE FROM A LUNCH- 
EON CLUB 


RS. W. H. Arnold is community 

leader in Mission Valley, a town 
and country community in Texas. Her 
work began with a kitchen contest. - Mrs. 
Arnold was very timid—she did not think 
she could enter the contest. Her father 
was ill and she saw she might move. 
They did move and she joined a little 
Saturday luncheon club at the Delaware 
Club. You see the women came to town 
anyway and by coming together they 
could talk over their poultry plans. It de- 
veloped that they gained even more than 
they had anticipated. They gained in 
knowledge of each other, of their com- 
munities, and of their work. They ate to- 
gether for two years. The hotel provided 
a regular luncheon at 50 cents a plate 
and about 15 to 20 came from all over 
the coynty every Saturday. 

It was at these luncheons that the 
kitchen contest was discussed as well as 
many other projects. When they decided 
to disband and throw their strength to 
another organization, Mrs. Ethel Bran- 
don, the home demonstration agent, asked 
the women, “Just what have you gotten 
out of these luncheons more than any 
other one thing?” 

Mrs. Arnold spoke up and said, “I’ve 
learned to talk, to express my views to 
other people and now I’m going to win 
in_the kitchen contest and pass the good 
w6rd to all my neighbors.” 

She did win in the district—her hus- 
band doing the carpentry work. She now 
has an ideal kitchen—running water, sink, 
drainboard, slop-disposal, wood box filled 
from the. outside, proper lighting and 
ventilation, working surfaces of the 
proper height. 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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Since this kitchen was finished there 
have been five other such kitchens in the 
county and Mr. Arnold has been the car- 
penter for all of them. These kitchens 
belong to Mrs. William Dreyer, Mrs. 
Frank Arnold, Mrs. George Gisler, Mrs. 
John Gisler, and Mrs. Oscar Schaefer. 

Mrs. Arnold is now canning fruit and 
making pickles for the public. She has 
done wonders in improving her house. 
First came a bathtub, then a screened 
porch, then a washstand changed into a 
dresser. A good community leader she 
is and it was at the luncheon club where 
town and country women met that her 
courage took root and grew. 


|. THE VANITY BOX 
Getting Rid of Dandruff 


ALLING hair and prematurely gray 

hair are caused, in many cases, by 
dandruff. Dandruff is an affection of 
the scalp which has two distinct stages. 
The first, dry dandruff, while embarrass- 
ing is not disastrous if taken in time. 
The second stage, however, gives real 
cause for alarm for the scalp has become 
infected and irritation has set up a dis- 
eased condition. In this stage it is highly 
infectious and care should be taken as 
with any other contagious disease. 

Do not use your friends’ or family’s 
brushes and combs or allow them to use 
yours. Behave as you would if either 
you or one of them was suffering with a 
bad cold. You wouldn’t want to use the 
same drinking glass or dishes. 

The treatment for either stage of dan- 
druff is to saturate the scalp with oil, 
either olive oil or some vegetable oil, 
which should remain on the head for 
several hours or overnight before the 
shampoo. After shampooing the hair 
with warm water and a mild, unscented 
soap you should massage the scalp well 
and then apply a good tonic. 














To massage place the fingers firmly on 
the scalp and rub with a rotary motion 
all over the head, being sure to move 
the scalp and not the hair alone. Continue 
for 10 or even 15 minutes. 


| TINY TOT TURNS TODDLER | 


HEN Tiny Tot gets up on un- 

steady feet and begins to try the 
difficult business of walking alone, it 
has turned the corner into one of the 
most interesting and important periods 
of its life. Until now its mother has 
been occupied to such a degree with its 
physical care that she is apt to draw a 
long sigh of relief, and say, “Well, now 
that’s over!” But it isn’t over. It has 
only just begun. 


But because so many babies, who have 
received a whole year or a year and a 
half of intensive care, are suddenly more 
or less relegated to the background and 
Jeft to shift for themselves at this stage, 
this is a time when they need a friend 
to speak for them. Too often the arrival 
of a new baby in the family leaves 
them a poor second best. They are 
admitted in some degree to the adult 
part of the family and given some 
of the rights and privileges of adult 
life too soon. On the other hand, the 
toddler who has no brothers and sisters, 
or no new baby, may be babied and kept 
from growing up soon enough. Every 
toddler needs to be given opportunity to 
grow up. 


Mothers should be warned against this 
“neglected age”: against the bad habits 
of missing naps and baths; of staying 
up until too late; or having a place at 
the big table, which usually means some- 
thing of everything on it to eat. There 
is no harm in the child having a place 
at the big table if it is taught to eat 
only what it is given. The two to six- 
year-old needs its own kind of care. It 














PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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s 
i 2901 
29%—Entirely Different.—The pattern cuts 
an sizes 18 years, %6, 38, 40, 42, 4, 
4, and 4 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 34 yards of 40-inch ma- 


terial with % yard of 18-inch con- 
trasting. 


2992—Unmistakably New. — The pattern 
cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, and % inches bust measure. Size 
%6 requires 4% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

2901—Novel Waistline.—The pattern cuts 
im sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 14 yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 








2987—Plaits Add Distinction.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 

2321I—One-piece Dress.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material. 

2312—Attractive Apron.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 3%, 40, 44, and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of %-inch material. 

2479—Girl’s Dress.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of %-inch ma- 
terial. 
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needs to be just as regular m its hours 
and its habits as baby does, if it is to 
grow up “healthy and wise.” It par- 
ticularly needs adequate medical super- 
vision during these years of rapid mental 
and physical growth, and this it can get 
either by a complete physical examina- 
tion at least twice a year by the family 
physician or the physical examination at 
the nearest child welfare center. Either 
of these examinations will discover 
whether it weighs the right number of 
pounds and has stretched up the right 
number of inches; whether its throat is 
free of bad tonsils and adenoids ; whether 
it stands straight and has normal feet; 
and whether its hearing, its teeth and its 
eyesight are in good condition. 


But when the physician has done all 
that he can for the toddler; when he has 
checked up on all these special points, 
and has immunized it against diph- 
theria, smallpox, and typhoid, then the 
rest is still mother’s job. It is mother 
who must give it the food and care 
that will make it measure up when ex- 
amination time comes again. 


Here is a chart that will help do these 
things for it, if Mother will follow it 
religiously. If she is very busy, she may 
have to change the bath hour and the nap 
hour to later in the day, perhaps having 
the nap after lunch and the bath before 
bedtime, but the other things should be 
done at the time set :— 


A. M. 


7:00—Wash and dress. Brush teeth. 

7:30—Breakfast: Cooked cereal; coddled, soft- 
boiled or poached egg; crisp bacon oc- 
casionally; boiled whole milk. 

8 :00—Play. 

$:40—Plain cod-liver oil unless the child is 
getting a great deal of sunshine, then 
half an orange. 

9:00—Bath. 

9:30—Out of doors till dinner. 
long nap in sun. 

12:00—Dinner: Fresh green vegetables; pota- 
toes, rice or macaroni; meat or fish; 
stewed- fruit or simple pudding; boiled 
whole milk. (Nothing fried—every- 
thing baked or boiled.) 


Sunbath and 


P. M. 

1:30—Out of doors as long as season permits. 
4:00—Boiled whole milk. 

$:00—Undress for night, wash. 


5:15—Half an orange or strained tomato 
juice, 
5:30—Supper: Cereal; milk-vegetable soup; 


milk toast or dry toast; junket, baked 
custard, or stewed fruit; boiled whole 
milk. 
Brush teeth. 
6:30—Bed. Lights out, windows open. 
For further information mother will 
find it helpful to write to her state bureau 
of child hygiene for their publications, 
or to the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C., for the bulletin 
Child Care. 


| OVER THE FARM PHONE | 


Many Improvements in Tennessee 
Farm Homes 


SURVEY of 1,243 farm homes in 

75 Tennessee communities revealed 
many interesting facts. Of these homes 
180 have water piped into them. In 235 
of these homes the lighting is either by 
electricity or gas, the remainder by kero- 
sene wick or gasoline mantle lamp; 206 
use incubators in hatching chickens, . 649 
have telephones, while 822 report auto- 
mobiles, 156 have radio sets, 330 phono- 
graphs of different makes, and 461 have 
pianos. 








Se 


N AMERICA there are two horses or 

mules for each agricultural worker; 
on the peasant farms of Europe there 
ate two agricultural workers for each 
horse or mule. 
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READY-MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 


Table Covers and Napkins You 
Can Make at Home 


F YOU want something smart in table 
covers and napkins—the very latest 














rage—get a few yards of colorful ging- 
ham to harmonize with the color scheme 
of your room, and make them yourself. 
You can in this way have several sets of 
different patterns with little more work 
than it requires to hem the regulation 





linen table cloths and napkins, and at a 
great saving in cash. 


One idea, as sketched above, is for a 
shaded effect in greens. The cloth is of 
white with a wave green thread on a 
white ground forming a check, and with 
a border in three shades of green giving 
a shaded effect from a yery light to a 
medium jade. This is accomplished by 
means of strips of green gingham in the 
three shades sewed or hemstitched to 
the white checked center. The napkins 
are pocket editions of the table cloth. 


The second group as sketched shows 
the famous criss cross, or double run- 
ner, table covering. Here blue and white 
novelty check gingham with a red dot 
has been used in combination with a 
white pointed border edged with red 
whera it joins the center edge, and with 
a red embroidered initial in one corner. 


In the third illustration at the foot of 
the sketch is shown a runner for a long 
table. Here a lavender check novelty on 
a white ground has been used with dia- 
monds of the one-tone lavender, accented 
by light yellow candlesticks, a flower 
bowl of the same, and yellow candles. 


These are only a few of the many new 
designs being shown in gingham for this 
purpose, but they will serve to give an 
idea of what may be done at small ex- 
pense. Gingham being tubfast and sun- 
fast never loses its fresh crispness no 
matter how often it is laundered. This 
makes is especially adaptable to table 
cloths and table coverings. It should be 
remembered, however, that gingham 
should be shrunk before it is made up. 
It will shrink a little in both width and 
breadth. 








| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


PRICE of each pattern; 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
humber and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 

summer months. It contains em- 





Think of bei 


able to flood 


mm OF Out- 


7 house, 
Buildings with light by simply 


pressing a button. That is 
you can do if you have 
Delco-Light. 









et DELCO-LIGHT 


end your work 
at the end of the day 


he: this Spring—when every 
hour of daylight counts—when 
your whole year’s profit depends on 
early planting—when you are working 
against time and weather—that’s when 
you need the help of Defco-Light. 


Today, as you come to the end of the 
last furrow—as you pause for a moment 
to look with satisfaction on what you 
have done and think of the work yet 
to do—think what it would mean to 
have Delco-Light. 


Water at the turn of a faucet, time- 
saving power for turning grinders, sepa- 
rators and all small power machinery, 


DEPENDABLE 




















electric light at house, barn and out 
buildings—these are the things you 


can have 


Think 


with Delco-Light. 
of all that it means to have 


Delco-Light and arrange to have it now. 


See the Delco-Light dealer in your 
community or mail the coupon for com: } 
plete information—today. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. P29, Dayton, Ohio 


Pioneer 


builders of farm electric plants. 


Also makers of (Ip, Electric Water Systems for 


country or city homes. 





DELCO-LIGHT CO 
Dept. Pag, Dayton, Ohio” 


Please 
DelcoLight™ me complete information about 


DELCO-LIGHT | ==: ae 
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how to make good. Even 
*» hour and more. 
canes OUTFIT with 


Hundreds Earn 
S100 a Week 





Amazing new shoes for women, 


demand everywhere, can bring you 
from th 









ey at easy, pleasan ork. 
NO CAPITAL OR EXPERIENCE NEEDED weet 
All you need to mak ~*T able garments yi 


LEARN THE ART OF 










wt ing and home dressmaking. 
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completion of the | 
or ime You are shown w 
complete §25 selling equip- stitch and sew, how to take 
ment and 5 real shoes (rep- measurements ‘and mak 
ne 35 newest styles) patterns, cut and fit, etc. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Do yma Migs Ripe Ph 
you want one at once? en and ‘totes: easy 
rite to STYLE-ARCH meth of mending and 
SHOE Co. Desk R-156 Cincinnati, Ohio dares . : 








broidery designs and picture dressmaking 
» Send 15 cents for your copy.. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 















LEARN THE ART OF 


EMBROIDERY 


This new book contains a 
“yi series of ten fully illustrated 
Wi lessons in roidery, 
————} ten and arranged by Minnie 
Berry. book has 


eee e . e 
Same pages, with over 70 illustra- 
ee | 













OFFER: Send 00 for one subscrip- 

tion to THE PR IVE FARMER (new 

or renewal), and we will mail you this fine 
broidery, FREE 


and Pos 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





























































































A Pointer for 
Tire- Testers 













. Moreand morecritical 
buyers who ‘‘try before 
they buy,’’ are using 
Fisk Tires all around. 




























Shrewd judges of tire 
value who insist upon 
ample comfort and secu- 
rity—plus long, long 


test that Fisk Balloon 
Cords, (built of ‘“FiZ/er- 
less’’ Cord by a Fisk 
patented process) offer 
the fullest measure of 
tire satisfaction and 
true economy. 


The Fisk line includes 
Fisk Balloon Cords, 
Fisk Premier Balloons 
and the Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon, the 
super-tire for super- 
service. 


There is a Fisk Tube 
for every tire, a standard 
gray and circle made 
extra heavy red. To get 
the most out of your 
tires, use Fisk Tubes. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE”’ 


FISK 











BALLOON 
TIRES | 


eS 






wear, have proved by: 





| UNCLE P.F.’s LETTER | 


EAR 4-H Club Boys:— 
“Get a real leader and follow 





him.” That, says the Carolina Club Boy, 
is the secret of outstanding club work. 
And then it 
continues: — 


“A community 
leader holds 
the reins to 
success in the 
year’s club 
work. Boys 
can  accom- 
plish great 
things without 
a local leader 
but so often do 
not. Some 
boys will not 
do big things, no matter how good 
the leader. But the ‘everlastin’ teamwork 
of every bloomin’ soul,’ following a nat- 
ural born leader, invariably ‘brings home 
the bacon.’ ” 

What are some of the things to look 
for in selecting a leader? You'll want 
him to be a man whom the boys will 
like and respect; you'll want him to take 
part in all the activities of the club— 
meetings, rallies, games, camps—all of 
them; you'll want him if possible to visit 
you in your home, to help you with your 
project, and to aid you in keeping ac- 
curate records. In.short, you’re looking 
for an all-round man. We hope you find 
such a leader for your club. After you 
have your leader just remember that “a 
man-is a good leader only when he has 
a good following.” Don’t fail him. 


Sincerely yours, 


r UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. You can tell your 4-H club sis- 
ters that next week’s young folks’ page 
will be especially for them. And don’t 
forget that Sunday, May 8, is Mother’s 
Day—your mother’s day. 





—Courtesy Louisiana State 
Board of Health. 











OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
““Where Is My Cap at?” 


AM aa little boy, going to school, 
studying the third grade. I have five 
studies. They keep me at work, but I 
like to go to school. I have not missed 
a day this winter. I went to school my 
first time last winter.. I did not go 
much. I was little and had to walk. 
This year I go to a consolidated school 
and ride. I was eight years old April 4. 
The worst English I hear in daily use is, 
“Where is my cap at?”, “Where is my 
book at?” It should be, “Where is my 
cap?”, “Where is my book?” When I 
say, “Where is my cap at?” mamma 
says, “Ten miles the other side of at.” 
Then I say, “Where is my cap?” When 














JUICY TIMES AT THE ANNUAL DALE COUNTY, ALABAMA, CLUB CAMP 
Better be making your plans to attend the one to ‘be held in your county this summer. 





“MY MOTHER” 


WOULD not take anything for 
my mother. I am only 12 years 
old but I surely like my mother. Ev- 
ery day when I get up I go with her 
to feed the chitkens. We have lots 
of chickens. The baby ones are-real 
pretty now. Your mother will do 
more for you than anyone else. 
CAROLYN KITE. 
Russell County, Ala. 











I am 10 years old, mamma says I may 


join a club. 
GEORGE LEE ANGLIN. 


THE BOBOLINK —_| 


He Seems to: Have “Gotten His 
Clothes on Backwards 


“Bobolink, bobolink, spink, spank, spink, 
Nice good wife that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 

Chee, chee, chee.” 

ID you ever have to learn that 
poem? And do you know the rol- 
licking songster himself? A gay fellow 
he is and a great traveler. Over most 

of the Southern States he only spends a 

few weeks with us, generally the last of 

April or the first of May. Perhaps you 














—Drawing by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
ourtesy 3. D. A. 


BOBOLINK, RICEBIRD, OR REEDBIRD 


have already seen him in your com- 
munity. We always look for him when 
the oats and wheat begin heading. Com- 
ing north from his winter home in South 
America, he stops over with us just long 
enough to say “Howdy!” and greet old 
friends. A flock busy feeding will keep 
up a continual chatter. 


In the rice sections, the bobolink’s lik- 
ing for rice has given him a bad repu- 
tation and the name of ricebird.. In the 
Northern States, where’ he spends the 
summer and raises his family, he lives 





The Progressive Fatiner 
mostly on useless weed seeds and insects. 

As one nature lover has written us, 
the bobolink wears his clothes on back- 
wards. Most birds have their darker or 
richer colors on their heads and backs; 
with bobolink it is just the other way. 
His underparts are black, his back white. 
The female is a rather grayish color, not 
at all like her mate. The pictures will 
give you a good idea of both. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 
Rabbit Trap 


SHAPE OF TRIGGER 
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TIN DOOR FRONT END VIEW 


Lumber: 1 piece of old weathered wood of 
any kind, 1”x6”"x8’. 

Hardware: 2 dozen 8d common nails; 4 sta- 
ples poultry netting; 1 piece of heavy wire 
18” long for trigger; 1 piece of heavy tin or 
galvanized iron, 4”x5%4", for door; 2 3d shingle 
nails. : 

FINISHED STOCK 


Pieces Dimensions Use 
4 te ee Sides, top and bottom 
1 Se Se dkstiee End 


If the weathered surface of the wood can 
be retained in making it will be better. 

Bend the wire as indicated in the drawing. 

Nail the staples for holding the trigger to 
the bottom side of the top. 

Nail the top and bottom to the sides, us- 
ing four nails for each joint. 

Place the trigger in position through the 
staples. 

Nail the end in place, using two nails to 
each joint. 


Punch or drill holes 4%” from the upper 
edge and %” from each side of the tin door 
and fasten door in position with staples. 


| RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 


OW do we know that Noah had a pig 
in the ark? 
2. Why is sympathy like blind man’s bluff? 
3. Why are fish well educated? 
4. What is remarkable about a yardstick? 
5. If a man shot at two frogs and killed 
one, what would the other one do? 
ANSWERS TO RIDDLES 
1, Because he had Ham. 
2. .Because it is a fellow feeling for a fel- 
low mortal. 
3. Because they are often found in schools. 
4, Though it has no head or tail, it has @ 
foot at each end and one in the middle. 
5. Croak. 














WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN— ree ee cate 














“That new boy is the kind that takes 
his mask an’ goes home if you don't let 


him bat first.” 


“That skinned place on my eye 1s where 


me an’ Pug was decidin’? which one was 
to be captain of the ball team.” 
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Have You 
Received Your 
Complimentary 

Plaster ? 


“prmars just a little time left in 

which you can get a No. 1 size 
Las-Stik Balloon Tire Casing Plas- 
ter free with each purchase of a can 
of Las-Stik Tube Patch. 


We want you to know on your own 
tires through actual experience how 
good the new Las-Stik Balloon Tire 
Casing Plaster really is, 


It’s a casing repair that does not 
merely cover the hole as a boot 
does, but that actually plugs it up, 
binding the cords of the tire to- 
gether again and reinforcing the en- 
tire casing around the break —a 
repair as workmanlike and as per- 
manent as any tire shop job. 


Your regular dealer ought to have 
thiscomplimentary offer. If he hasn’t, 
send us th 50 cents and we'll see 
that you are s. plied immediately. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Las-Stik Tube Patch 
When you r pair a 
tube with Las-Stik 
Tube Patch you re- 
pair it for good. Self- 
vulcanizing. Stretches 
with the tube. Won’t 
creep or come lose. 
Holds until you’re 
ready to throw away 
the tube as junk. 
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PATCHES "VRE REPAIRS PLASTERS 





| oped. After 6 cases had developed out 





| EEE | 
GRAN DPA’S 
: WONDER 
PINE TAR 
SOAP —- - 


At Dealers’, or send 10c for 

ro big, full-size cake. 
ver-Remmers-Graham Company 

Dept. PW-si Dayton, Ohio 








You Can 





from an advertiser in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Health Sermonettes 
’ By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


. 











Proper Diet as Pellagra Preventive 
ROM all evidence now in hand, we 


are quite satisfied and the United 
States Public Health Service is quite 
satisfied that the dreadful disease called 
pellagra is caused 
by a deficient or un- 
balanced diet. Dr. 
Joseph Goldberger 
produced pellagra in 
6 out of 11 volun- 
teer convicts in the 
convict camp at 
Jackson, Miss. He 
gave these convicts 
a one-sided diet con- 
sisting mainly of 
cereals. It took five months of this re- 
stricted diet before the first case devel- 
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DB. REGISTER 





of the 11, Dr. Goldberger put them back 
on a balanced diet and they became well 
again. There is no doubt but that if 
the experiment had been persisted in all 
of the 11 would have finally come down 
with pellagra. This experiment clearly 
shows two things :— 

1. That it takes much longer to produce 

ra in some than it does in others 
You will often find one case in a family of 
several people, all eating practically the same 
kind of food. Those who do not develop 
pellagra, however, often come down with 
some other disease. 

2. That pellagra may be produced by a re- 
stricted or one-sided diet and prevented and 
cured by a balanced diet. 

Sanitation and Personal Hygiene.— 
Sanitary conditions about the home 
should be good and people should be 
careful about personal hygiene. Keep- 
ing the body clean and maintaining 
active elimination of waste material are 
two measures that will help in prevent- 
ing any disease. 

A Well Balanced Diet.—Diet is of 
the utmost importance. The diet should 
be well balanced, something like this :— 

1. A half pint of milk daily for every adult 
and a pint for each growing child. This 
means one or two cows per family. I verily 
believe that a milk cow or two for a family 
is just as important as good water. 

2. Fresh lean meat, eggs, beans, and peas, 
and fresh or dried (but not canned) fruit. 


3. Serve daily, in addition to potatoes, one 
green vegetable, a salad, and fruit in some 
form. 

4. Three times a week serve either a-whole 
grain cereal or a whole grain bread. 


5. Drink from four to eight glasses of water 
daily. 

Avoid Spoiled Corn.—At one time it 
was thought that meal from spoiled corn 
was the real cause of pellagra. But this 
cannot be the whole cause, as many 
people have pellagra who do not eat 
cornbread. We people who eat cornbread 
are doubtless too careless, however, about 
the kind of corn the meal is made from. 
It is often made from corn that has been 
shipped in tight cars and gone through 
a heat and practically spoiled, or it has 
been harvested before it was mature. 
Have the Best of Cornbread.—Farm- 
ers, of all people, should be able to have 
the very finest quality of cornbread. And 
they should make it as easy as possible 
for their city neighbors to have it, too. 
The corn should be home-grown and 
home-ground. The ear should be al- 
lowed to be thoroughly mature before it 
is pulled. The corn should be of a hard, 
flinty variety, and should be most care- 
fully ground by a competent miller. 
There is as much difference in the qual- 
ity of cornbread as there is in the quality 
of wheat bread. 


Editor’s Note—Dr. Register’s helpful 
articles for young mothers on the care 
of infants will be resumed next week. 











FINCKS 
ALLS 


What kind of overalls are hardest to 
wear out? The kind made of close-woven 
denim! The kind that are large and 
roomy! The kind that 
around in comfortably without straining 
the fabric or tearing the weave! In 
other words—the Finck brand! 


If you want to cut down your overall 
bill, start today wearing Finck’s—the 
overalls that wear like a pig’s nose. You 
will always easily recognize them by the 
red diagonal bar on the pocket. 

W. M. Finck & Coe., Dallas, Texas 


Detroit, Mich. Seattle, Wash. 
Dalton, Ga. Minneapolis 
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It Pays to Keep sa 


A Bottle Handy 


A bottle of Gombault’s— 
the old-time horse remedy. 
oh it on oe pone 
when you n it—keep 
ome horses working. Used 

48 years for abscess, cuts, 
spavin, capped hock, curb, 
fistula, quittor and other 
rang x your Fy no scars— 
no blemish, At your drug- 
gist, $2.00 a bottle. 


TheLawrence-Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 
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Get Things Done With 
BLACK DIAMOND Files 


You know the jobs on hand you'd like to get out 
of the way—a dull saw to be sharpened—a plow- 
share to be pointed—a hoe to be given a fresh edge. 


Youcan get these and a hundred and one other jobs 
done by using the right BLACK DIAMOND Files. 


These files are made to meet every filing need on 
the farm. They are also made with an unremitting 


regard for the fine points of scientific file work- 
manship, and the result is unusually long file life. 


Hardware dealers can supply you. 
G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


1078 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R. I., 


U.S.A. 
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Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
Woman’s World "Oar Special Price 
McCall’s $ 1 75 
The Progressive Farmer = 


The Progressive Farmer 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Vocational Boy Saves Money for 
College 


AST fall in one issue of this depart- 

ment we featured the plan, or objec- 
tive of vocational agriculture that helps 
and encourages the boys in the classes 
to make and save money as a means of 
helping them pay for more education in 
college, or helps them get established in 
the farming business. 


Here is the story of how one boy, Ly- 
man Hinson of Sale City, Ga., has made 
this plan a reality. It is an inspiring 
story to read, and should encourage other 
boys to work hard with. their projects 
this year so that they too can make pro- 
gress toward accomplishing something 
that they would like very much to do. 


Also last fall we explained the system 
of farming that seems the safest and the 
best. This system, you may remember, 
called for a well-rounded program that 
included cash, supply, and soil improve- 
ment crops; a plan that made a definite 
place for some livestock. All the princi- 
ples recommended have been put into 
practice by the young man who wrote 
the following paper. It will pay to read 
this paper carefully just to analyze the 
system of farming which Lyman de- 
scribes. His own words follow :— 


“One of the things that I like best 
about the study of agriculture is the home 
project work. The reason for this is that 
I have been able to make some money 
from my projects. 

“In 1925 I cleared $158 on my cotton 
project. I made two large bales. In 
1926 I planted tobacco for my cash crop, 
and realized more from it than from cot- 
ton the previous year. 

“T began work on my tobacco early. 
The bed was prepared in January. 1 se- 
cured a fine stand and grew some fine 
plants. -Four and one-half. acres of 
ground that had been planted in corn and 
velvet beans was selected for the tobacco. 
This I broke well and harrowed. Next I 
laid off rows and put in an 8-3-5 fertili- 
zer at the rate of 1,000 pounds to the 
acre. 

“The plants were set in the field the 
latter part of March. Very little replant- 
ing was necessary as most of the plants 
lived. My tobacco was held back some 
by the cold, but grew off very well. Af- 
ter tobacco began growing I poisoned 
with arsenate of lead about every week 
to control worms. This was very effective 
and I lost but little on account of worms. 
It also suffered slightly from wild-fire, 
but weather conditions being good pre- 
vented much damage. 

“In June I began cropping and curing. 
We all worked together on the farm at 








THIS FARM WORK SHOP _ WAS MADE FROM AN OLD BAR? 
BOYS IN AN ALABAMA SCHOOL 


this job and I was able to save much 
expense through this use of labor. Cur- 
ing was a big job, but I looked after it 
myself most of the time and cured out a 
good quality of leaf. My tobacco was 
marketed during August at a price rang- 
ing from 11 to 41 cents per pound, av- 
eraging 29 cents. 


“From four and one-half acres I re- 
ceived in all $1,093.51.: My total expenses 
for labor, fertilizer, rent, etc., were $228, 
therefore, the net profit was $865.51. My 


own labor amounted to $59 so the total 


labor income was $924.51 


“For my supply crop I planted about 
10 acres corn. This corn averaged about 
20 bushels per acre. On the market it 
would have brought me about 60 cents 
per bushel, but by feeding it to hogs I 
have been able to realize $1.50 a bushel 
for it. 

“During 1926 I raised and marketed 

hogs. Quite a large profit was made 
on these hogs. I am planning to keep 
four brood sows and a purebred boar in 
1927. I already have three sows that will 
farrow sometime in the spring. I have 
a patch of oats that I am grazing during 
the winter, and also have another field to 
turn thém into when the oats have headed. 
After they have cleaned up the oats early 
millet will be ready for them. Then they 
will be turned into a field of early corn 
and peanuts. The hogs will be. finished 
on tankage and corn. It is my plan to 
have my sows farrow so that I can mar- 
ket in the early fall and again in the late 
spring, as the price is usually highest at 
these seasons. 

“Each year I grow some crop such as 
cowpeas, Austrian field peas, or vetch, 
which is plowed under to improve the 
fertility of the soil. Last year I used 
cowpeas. 

“In addition to my projects I help my 
mother run her farms and attend to her 
business. Next year I hope to increase 
the size of my projects and try and make 
more than I have this year. 

“Besides project work I enjoy other 
features of vocational agriculture. Last 
January I was one of the boys to attend 
the Junior Farmers’ Conference at the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
This fall I entered the Plant and Grain 
Judging Contest at the Georgia State 
Exposition in Macon, Georgia. I was also 
on the stock judging team at the South- 
west Georgia Fair, Moultrie, Georgia, in 
which our team won third place in the 
district.” 


Alabama Notes on School Beauti- 
fication 


HE following newsy paragraphs show 
how vocational teachers are improv- 
ing their school grounds and _ thereby 
teaching their students valuable lessons 
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Any farm can be made self-sustain- 
ing by devoting a few acres to vege- 
tables, poultry, hogs and dairy cat- 
tle. By raising such produce for 
your needs, you will keep your cot- 
ton money at home. 

Making your farm feed your fam- 
ily, is real diversified farming. And 
that you may get the greatest re- 
turns from your efforts, fence your 
various fields and pastures with 
Dixisteel woven wire fence. 


Special galvanizing insures 
longer life 
Dixisteel Fence is heavily galvan- 
ized by a process excelled by no 
other manufacturer. This galvaniz- 
ing will not peel or flake off. Rust 
is prevented. It is especially 
adapted to our southern climate. 

Hinge-joint construction with 
four complete wraps at each joint. 
Stays will not slip. Fence will not 
sag. The wavy tension curves in 
the line wires allow for expansion 
and contraction due to changes in 
temperature, and bring the fence 
back to an upright position after 
sudden or severe pressure. 

Dealers everywhere in the South 
carry the line of Dixisteel Fence for 
cattle, hogs and poultry. Write us 
if your dealer doesn’t have Dixisteel. 
Mail coupon for free booklet — 
“Farming with Fences.” ATLANTIC 
Steet Company, Atlanta, Georgia. . 





We also make wire 
sails, staples, barbed 
wire, plain wire, bale 
ties, cotton ties, 
angles, bars, bands, 
hoops, ete. 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 1 


I am interested in “Farming with Fences.” 
Please send me a free copy. 


Name 





Address 





Dealer’s Name 








Tractor Owners Make 
$500 to $1000 Monthly 
With This Outfit 


SAW LUMBER and Make BIG PROFITS/ 
A farmer near Macon, Ga., writes: “Last month I 
cleared $1000 in actual money on my Corley Saw 
Mill and my tractor, and I have cleared more than 
this during other months."’ The Corley Portable 
Saw Millis run by any tractor—a few hundred dol- 
lars buys it. Let us mail you our booklet on Saw 
Mill Profits—write TODAY ! 
CORLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. P. Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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Part of Ten-year Plan—Beautifying 
the school ground according to a definite 
plan is a part of the 10-year program at 
the Daviston High School. Box suppers 
and donations are being used to raise the 
necessary funds.—J. C. Jester. 


Extension Specialist Draws Plans.— 
The landscape specialist from the Ala- 
bama Extension Service visited the Tan- 
ner-Williams School for. the purpose of 
drawing a plan to landscape the two-acre 
school grounds. Blue prints of the plan 
have been made and it will be carried out 
by the vocational classes and the people 
of the community.—M. E. Bryant, In- 
structor: 


School Nursery to Supply Plants:.— 
About $25 has been spent to buy shrubs 
to beautify the Alabama Aegricultural 
School at Arley, but in the future most 
of the plants that will be required will 
be taken from the nursery which the 
school has started this year. Every school 
should follow the plan of establishing a 
nursery.—P. A. Cox, Teacher. 

A Clean-up Day.—At Lexington, 
Ala., a clean-up’ day accomplished won- 
ders in improving the appearance of the 
school grounds. The men of the com- 
munity worked on the outside and: the 
ladies on the inside of the building. A 
dinner was served on the grounds and 
every one had a good time as well as 
helping do a worth while piece of work. 
—W. M. Reeder, Instructor. 


Prize Money Used for School Beau- 
tification—The vocational boys at Ra- 
mer, Ala., entered a community booth at 
the State Fair and won $125. A part of 
this money was used to help beautify the 
school grounds. First plans were drawn, 
but since many of the plants called for 
in the plan were slow-growing, annuals 
such as castor beans, Mexican burning 
bush, and vines were planted along with 
the shrubs so that some progress would 
be evident from the beginning.—J. E. 
Morris,” Ramer, Ala. 


Native Trees Used.—In carrying out 
our landscape plan we used a number of 
the native trees and shrubs very effec- 
tively. This has saved the expense of 
buying. plants. The boys have enjoyed 
doing the work and are taking an inter- 
est.in improving the appearance of their 
own homes—J. B. Stewart, Hamilton. 

$700 Raised for Project.—Job lessons 
in trellises, pruning, grading, construct- 
ing walks and drives, leveling, concrete, 
tree surgery, sodding, and many other 
things were taught in connection with 
beautifying the school grounds. / total 
of $700 was raised for the project by 
means of a series of plays and commun- 
ity donations. As a result of the work. 
enthusiasm for home improvement™~ has 
spread over the entire community.—J. 
R. Wood, Lineville, Ala. 
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“Times are kind o’ hard with us, an 
we wasn’t goin’ to pay the preacher but 
eight dollars this year, but Pa’s rheu- 
matism come on again an’ he said we'd 
betier not take no chances.” 

“Me an’ Pa has saved a little ever’ 
year since we learned not to lend money 
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An extra Goodyear value 


An important extra value you get 
when you buy a Goodyear Tire is 
quite outside the tire itself. 


It is the service performed for you 
by the local Goodyear dealer. 


He makes sure the tite you buy is 
the right size and type for your 
car. He puts it on the rim for you. 
He fills it with air. 


Long after the sale he continues 
his interest in that tire, and helps 
you give it the care it should have 
to deliver maximum results. 


This service means cheaper mile- 
age for you. It-saves you money. 
It is an extra Goodyear value you 
ought to have. 


It is part and parcel of the Good- 
year policy: to build the greatest pos- 
sible value into Goodyear products, and 
to provide facileties so that the user can 
get all this inbualt value out. 


FPMPeeceeesecreseseesesseeeseeeeessSSeSHeeaeeeeessessessaneses 


Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
lower-priced Goodyear standard quality Pathfinder 
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Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
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Heavy lifting won’t both- 
er the man who wears 
Blue Bell Overalls — for 
they don’t bind nor pull. 
They can’t. They are cut 
full and roomy so that no 
matter whether you reach 
or lift or stoop there’s 
room—just where you 


want it. Every pair is 
uniform—no small sizes. 


. Made of highest grade den- 
im, triple stitched wth heavy 
thread. All points of strain 
bar-tacked. 


Made in the largest overall 
factory in the world, in sizes 
from 2 to 56—for big and 
little men. The Blue Bell 
trade-mark means satisfac- 
tion or your money back. 

BLUE BELL OVERALL CO. 

Greensboro, N. C. 


BLUE BELL 
OVERALLS 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 























Winston-Salem, iN. Cc 
Please send me further informa‘ 
on your EXTRA PROFIT PLAN. 
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its done 

all you need 

ls heat—and Kester Metal 
Mender. It’s ready to and with 
it you can do your win Galdedion at 
a home as well as an 
expert. Full direc- 
tions with each 
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HE Georgia corn growers had a 

great deal of interesting and good 
natured competition last season in their 
first Five-Acre Corn Production Con- 
* test. Eighty coun- 
ties in the state 
were represented in 
the contest. From 
these 80 counties 
762 contestants en- 
tered, and records 
were obtained 
from 109. The 
contestants from 
whom records were 


obtained produced 
an average of 65.36 
bushels per acre, while the average yield 
per acre for Georgia in 1926, according to 
the Georgia Codperative Crop Reporting 
Service, was 14.5 bushels. An—estimate 
made on the cost of corn production in 
Georgia places the cost at $12.85 per acre. 
The per acre cost in the Five-Acre Corn 
Production Contest was $31.11. With 
this additional expenditure on materials 
and labor, the contestants were able to 
produce corn at °$0.475 per bushel while 
the average per bushel cost in the state 
was $0.886. Assuming a price of $1 per 
bushel for corn, the price set in the be- 
ginning of the contest, the contestants 
made a profit of $34.25 per acre, while 
the average profit per acre in the state 
was only $1.65. 

The results of this contest show again, 
in a very practical way, that the Georgia 
farmer can produce corn at a profit, pro- 
vided the per acre yields are increased. 
There is a small per cent of our land 
that will give these high yields, but there 
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Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


days from date of order, we will refund cost 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1, 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. ! 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
arantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 











WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer ad- 
vertisements RELIABLE. If in writing ad- 
vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,”’ and will report any unsat- 
isfactory’ transaction to us within thirty 
rice of article 

on any one 


We cannot 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


is a large per cent that is capable of 
high production, provided a system of 
crop rotation is adopted that will include 
the growing of summer and winter leg- 
umes and their addition to the soil. 


Winners in the Contest 


\ . S. HUNT, Moultrie, Colquitt 

County, Georgia, and A. P. Johns, 
Toccoa, Stephens County, Georgia, were 
practically tied for first place, in compe- 
tition for the state prize of $1,000 con- 
tributed by H. Lane Young of Atlanta. 
The judges therefore recommended an 
equal division of the money. Mr. Hunt’s 
yield was 143.37 bushels per acre and his 
profit $72.75 per acre. Though Mr. 
Johns’ yield was only 116.82 bushels per 
acre his profit per acre was $87.82. 


The South Georgia prizes contributed 
by Swift and Company of Moultrie, Ga., 
were awarded as follows :— 

First prize $250, W. S. Hunt, Moultrie, Ga., 
Colquitt County; yield 143.37 bushels per acre; 
profit $72.75 per acre. 

Second prize $100, Chas. H. Cannon, Moul- 
trie, Ga., Colquitt County; yield 105.25 bushels 
per acre; profit $64.78 per acre. 

Third prize $75, W. J. Brooks, Moultrie, 
Ga., Colquitt County; yield 103.76 bushels per 
‘acre; profit $59.79 per acre. 

Fourth prize $50, B. T. Mallard, Statesboro, 
Ga., Bulloch County; yield 101.41 bushels per 
acre;. profit $58.64 per acre. 
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65.36 Bushels Corn Per Acre 


Was Average Yield in Georgia’s 1926 Five-Acre Contest 
By E. D. ALEXANDER 


Field Crop Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


Fifth prize $25, A. S. Hunnicutt, Statesboro, 
Ga, Bulloch County; yield 103.29 bushels per 
acre; profit $51.89 per acre. 


The $100 offered the county having the 
highest number of contestants to compete 
was awarded Colquitt County, D. K. Young, 
county agent. Mr. Young also won $25 offer. 
ed by Empire State Chemical Co. 


How the Two High Men Did It 


R. HUNT’S corn was grown on a 


sandy loam soil with a yellow clay 
subsoil. The soil was rather low. Cot- 
ton was grown on the land the previous 
year, and it was broken in the spring 10 
inches deep and harrowed once. Eight 
two-horse loads of lot manure were 
broadcast per acre. The corn was plant- 
ed in a water-furrow, in rows 4 feet 
apart and 12 inches in the drill. A good 
stand of Whatley’s Prolific corn was se- 
cured. The commercial fertilizer was 
broadcast and also placed in the rows. 
Two hundred pounds of a 9-3-5, 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda, 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate, and 400 pounds kainit 
were used per acre. The crop was culti- 
vated four times. Mr. Hunt is a renter 
and expects to market his corn through 
livestock. 

Mr. Johns planted his corn on a river 
bottom. The soil was a deep sandy loam, 
with a silty clay subsoil. Corn and peas 
were grown on the land the previous 
year. The land was broken 10 to 12 inches 
deep in February and again in March. 
The corn was planted in rather deep fur- 
rows, in rows 4 feet apart and 10 inches 
in the drill. Four hundred pounds per 
acre of a 10-4-4 commercial fertilizer was 
broadcast, and 100 pounds placed in the 
row. Hastings’ Prolific corn was planted 
and a good stand secured. The crop was 
cultivated five times. The plants were 
allowed to mature standing and the fod- 
der was not pulled. Mr. Johns owns his 
land and expects to feed a part of his 
corn and sell the rest as grain. 


Corn an Indirect Money Crop 

2 aks Georgia corn crop has never been 
considered a money crop, but strange 

to say the farmer who does not produce 
sufficient corn to feed his livestock has 
made little or no profit on the other 
crops. It might then be considered an 
indirect money crop. The results of the 
contest show that as the yield per acre is 
increased, the production cost per bushel 
is decreased. Another fact brought out 
is that as the expenditures for seed and 
fertilizer, and the hours of man and 
mule labor spent in preparation and cul- 
tivation increased, the yield per acre 
increased, but in a much larger propor- 
tion than the expenditures for materials 
and labor. The increase in expenditure 
for materials and labor has no doubt 
had: a marked influence on the yield per ~ 
acre and cost per bushel, but the natural 
fertility of the soil had possibly more in- 
fluence than all other combined factors.. 
The problem in Georgia is not more ~ 
acres in corn, but more bushels per acre | 
on that now in this crop. 
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Aw useful machine 


that pays for itself 

in a few years, and 
lasts twenty or more, 
is a good buy. 


*-_ * *& 


A Case steel thresher 
does this, and also 
protects you from 

loss and damage 
to harvested crops, 
at no added cost. 


* * * 


It pays you a profit, 
protects you 
from serious losses 
and lasts so long 
that the cost is 
the smallest 
consideration. 


Mail the coupon. 
J.1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Incorporated Established 1842 
Dept. E21 Racine Wisconsin 
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Every rain grower should read 
From Flail to Freedom,” a valuable 
k that shows you how to prevent 
loss and damage to harvested crops. 


Fill in your nam a add: 

pk _— é an ress fora 
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B-21 




















COSTS ONLY 


3 00 


and it’s worth every cent of it, to have 
your Ford go zipping along smooth or 
rough someny roads, with more power, 
no danger of broken crankcase arms, 
practical] no vibration, squeaks or 
rattles. That’s what the Pioneer Engine 
Support does for your car. Also sets 
broken crankcase arms, permanently. 
















Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 








Patented 
30, 1919 







Pioneer 
Engine Support ‘ 
MPMeVE MARE. REC. VU. B, PATANT OFFICE 
TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 




















RHYMED WISDOM 
Stop and let the train go by, 
It hardly takes a minute; 
Your car starts off again intact, 
And better still—you’re in it, 
—Boston Transcript 


UNDAUNTED 


“You'll fall,” said his mother, as Jimmy 
climped up on the fence. 
“No, I wont’, mamma; I won't fall,” re- 
monstrated Jimmy—and at that moment 
tumbled down, with more or less disastrous 
results. But the young man was not daunted, 
“Did you see me jump?” he questioned, 
righting himself hastily. 


TWO AT ONCE 


Two riddles at once are by me now rehearsed; 

The first of my first yields the first of my 
second. 

*"Twixt the next of, my second and the next 
of my first 

There's often a miss—so sages have reckoned, 

Of my first and my second the whole may 
be seen, 

Uncommonly common on a common, I 

Answer: Cowslip; buttercup. 


CLOSE 


Modern education was being discussed, 
Brown saying it was of little value, while 
Johnson protested it was a good thing. 
“Now, here’s my son Jack,” said the latter. 
“He’s only eight, but ask him any question, 
and he'll answer it.” 

“Well, Jack,” murmured Brown, “how many 
are seven and four?” 

“Twelve,” came the prompt reply. 
“There you are,” said the proud father, 
“missed it only by one!” 


UP-TO-DATE FIRE BRIGADE 


A guest in a hotel came down to the office 
and asked the clerk if he would please give 
her a glass of water. “Certainly, madam,” 
and he went out and got it. 

After a few minutes she returned and asked 
the clerk if he would mind very much get- 
ting her another glass of water.” 

“Not at all, madam,” and he got her an- 
other. 

After another few minutes, she returned 
again: If it wasn’t too much trouble, would 
he get -her another glass of water. 

“No trouble at all, madam, but would you 
mind very much telling me what you want 
with all the water?” 

“Not at all,” said she. “The trouble is my 
room is on fire and I am trying to put it 
out.” 


ween, 


APPROPRIATE 


A colored preacher in Alabama had at one 
time served a short sentence and was fearful 
lest his congregation discover the fact, as in 
his later’ years he had been a model of recti- 
tude, 

One Sunday, rising to begin his sermon, his 
heart sank to see a former cellmate sitting 
in the front row. 


Quick thinking was necessary. Fixing his 


eye on the unwelcome guest, the preacher 
announced solemnly: 
“Ah takes mah text dis mo’nin’ from de 


sixty-fo’th chapter and fo’ hundredth verse 
of de Book of Job, which says: ‘Dem as sees 
and knows me, and says nothin’, dem will 
Ah see later.’” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Copatight, 1927, by 














Boss wuz A GOOD GoLF 
PLAYER HEAH FUH A 

WHILE, TWELL HE GoT 
To FooLkin’ Roun’ TENDIN’ 
To HE Biz’NEss!! 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
" Miss Lucy scuse mah dawg o’ fightin’ 
her cat, but he wa’n’t fightin’ him—he 


“Oastier 
Turning 


Try one of these new De Lavals side-by- 


side with old separator or any other 
seeking. lon will agree the De val 
is superior in every way. Trade allowances 


made on old se Sold on such easy 
terms they pay for themselves. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 






























separators ever 
madc. Sry one and you 
will agree they are. 











Cream separator users who have 
seen and tricd these new De Lavals 
pronounce them the “best yet.” 
They are without doubt the cleanest 
skimming, easiest running and most 
convenient separators ever made. 

Other new features are: 


1. Turnable Supply Can: The 
supply can may be turned so that 
pepe fr bey Bok ag on 
or removed without the supply 
can from its: ition on the separator. 
Every user like this feature. 


3. O11 Windew: The new oil 
window enables you to see at all times 
the level and condition of the oil. It 
shows at a ce whether or not the 


separator is being properly oiled. 


4 Fileating Bowl: All new 
De Lavals have the wonderful “float- 
ing bowl” now used in De Laval . 


is runs 
without vibration, with the least 
and wear, skims cleaner and d 
a richer, smoother cream. 


See and tty De Laval 








(OMPLEXION' BEAUTY 


depends on thorough but gentle 
skin cleansing. The safe soap to use is 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
GUARANTEES ITS ADVERTISEMENTS 
if when writing to advertisers you say: 
“I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 














Baking and roasting results from this handy, economical oven will 

amaze you. Heat circulation; perfect insulation; clear vision door 

and many exclusive features make it the favorite of hundreds of 

housewives. Ask your dealer to show you the Wheeling Oven in its 
variety of styles and sizes. 





Channeldrain 
Roofing 


An economy because of 
long-life, full weight, heavy 
zinc ng and patented 
“lap” that won't let rain 
get under the roof, Fire- 
proof, lightning- proof, re- 
sists rust and weather for 
long years of satisfactory 
service. Buy Channeldrain 
Roofing and save money 
in the long run. 





its kind. 


your dealer's. 








Wheeling 
Hand-Dipped 
Metal Ware . 


Pails, tubs, ash cans, gar- 
bage cans, each the best of 
e have made 
these items stronger, leak- 
proof, rust-proof, all hand- 
dipped in pure molten zinc, 
especially forfarm use. At 














iftot coat nothing, Fine Hortehide 








RRs BALTIMORE MD. 


wuz jes’ strugglin’ to git loosel! 





Wheeling 
Hinge-Joint 
Fence 


Heavily coated with pure 
zine. Flexible, yet strong— 
the patented Hinge-Joint 
produces the best farm 
fence ever devised. Use it 
for cattle, hog, poultry and 
all farm 


enclosures. Full 

auge wires, full weight, 
value. You will be proud ix 

of your Wheeling fénce 

many, many years from 

now. Buy from your dealer, 





WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 
BRANCHES: 


New York, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Kansas 


City, Chicago, Chattanooga, Minneapolis, Richmoad 
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gag have — = 
iy es ev jay. 
Goarantesd 160% LIVE DELIV- 
Y. Blood tested flock. If or- 
mail add le per chick. 
A. & M. HATCHERY 
Carrollton, Georgia 














Ship Mon Wed, Fri. & 50 10 500 1000 
. & Br $3.50 $6.00 $ 9.76 +4350 $ 96 
fiche) ited 8.75 7.00 12.00 67.50 110 
., Wh. 4.00 7.50 18.50 62.50 120 

Mixed for wwe 8.25 6.50 9.50 45.00 8 
order bef. Start now 

te Chy pf Soceens G. A. Norman, the Ford of 
Industry. orld’s best ualled 

1921 orders from os double 


C. A. NORMAN, Bex 1440, KNOXVILLE, 








and R 
72-page * free and Pat of 
a ny * = 
make and UD & guarantee which no other hatch- 


make. 

“Trismeands of fine 10 weeks old pullets reedy to ship 
about May Ist. The same éxcelient quality as River- 
; ask for illustrated price list. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
R. F. D. No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 








S. C. White Leghorns 
$s. C. Brown esheets 
S. C. Anconas 
Barred Rocks 
Rhode Island Reds he 
Write for and 

Price List Ti LESTER’S 
LESTER’S HATCHERY ‘Lively Chicks 
Box 1, Rome, Ga. Live andGrew 3 


























Baby Chicks 
c.0.D 


Wetaketherisk. 
P wens only $1.00 





Big Catalog 

Our catalog shows many beautiful 

views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














BABY CHICKS! ,.Sic ep 
banded with estate bands and 
. Priced as follows: 100 500 


All breeders culled and 
state inspected 1,000 
and 8c Beds 28 © $15.00 $72.50 $140.00 
B.S Bede Sein ‘ . . 
Orpingtons, S.C. H. 1. Whites 16.00 17.50 150.00 


A ota rial 


> all 100 
straight. 100% live arrival guaranteed. Postage pai 


Bank reference. 
. MODERN HATCHERY 
Bex P, Mt. Blanchard, Okie 


QUALITY CHICKS 
ESE? S; 

















GETTING LONG LIFE IN TUR- 
PENTINE FLOW 


(Concluded from page 12) 


deep. Allowing 30 streaks to the season, 
fewer to the northward or if the season is 
a late one, the face should extend up the 
tree at the rate of about 15 inches a year. 
Mr. Harvey, an experienced operator, 
formerly of Coffee County, Ga., by using 
a No. 0 hack and chipping once a week, 
has been able to secure the same yield 
as by cutting a thicker chip. He has 
thus been able to work his timber for 
four years in place of three before the 
faces became too high. In effect, this 
has added one-third to the value of his 
timber for the first working. When two 
faces are placed upon the same tree, a 
strip or bar of bark, not less than six 
inches wide, should be left between them. 
This with added growth, insures ample 
space for back working and lessens the 
possibility of dry faces or dead timber. 








—Photo by W. W. Ashe. 
FIG. 3—CUP SET FOR “BACKFACING” 
This tree was originally worked about 9 
years ago when about 9 inches in diameter. 
It is now making a rapid growth and is 


a profitable tree to work. Note box set 


nearly on the ground. 


After being worked the first time trees 
should be rested for three years, after 
which they can be back worked for three 
years, or such as are to be cut can be 
worked for four years. 

Thrifty Young Stands Are Money- 
makers.—Figure 1 shows a stand of 
longleaf pine 22 years old from the seed- 
ing, in which about 50 trees per acre are 
10 inches or over in diameter. Such a 
stand will produce at a rate of not less 
than $10 worth of gum per acre a year 
for the four years of first working. Or, 
for a period of 10 years, allowing 
three years’ rest and three years’ back 
working, an average of $7 worth of 
gum can be obtained per acre a year. 
This is gross income. At the end of 
this 10-year period many of these trees 
would be ready to be cut and removed. 
Enough of tHe small trees during this 
10-year interval will have reached 10-, 
1l-, and 12-inch sizes to permit a new 
set of virgin faces to be put in. 

Suppose in place of working the tim- 
ber himself the owner leases it to be 
worked by an operator. In such a case, 
the rental returns are net except for 
taxes. Not less than $250 can be ob- 
tained from the rental of 1,000 faces for 
four years’ original working and three 
years back working after an intervening 
rest period of three years. This at 50 
faces per acre, 20 acres per 1,000 faces, 


produces a return, including taxes, of* 


$1.25 per acre a year. The trees which 
will be taken out to make room for 
younger and more thrifty trees should 
pay the taxes, these trees being sold for 
ties, sap poles to be creosoted, cord 
wood, or for small sawmill timber. 

The fact that these young stands have 
such high value for turpentining offers 
fine possibilities for planting longleaf or 


slash pines, or securing their establish- 
ment through the protection from fire 
(and in the case of longleaf pine from 
hogs as well) of areas upon which 
enough large trees yet remain to insure 
natural restocking. There is upon nearly 
every farm within this region a stand 
such as that shown in Figure 1, or the 
more general condition is that the stands 
are too open or irregular or are only 
partially stocked to pine. There is often 
much open land which could profitably 
be reset to one of these valuable pines. 
By protecting the open stands, securing 
natural restocking in the thin spots, by 
planting up the open spots, the woods 
upon every farm within one or at least 
two decades can be developed to the pay- 
ing condition of the stand shown in this 
illustration. 

Protect Your Leases. — Turpentine 
leases should be protected by the inclu- 
sion of the following provisions in the 
contract for the operation of second 
growth or largely second growth timber : 

1. Cups shall be used and these shall be 
placed within four inches of the ground, and 
the first streak not more than two inches 
above the apron. 

2. No tree shall be worked unless 10 inches 
or more in diameter measured outside of the 
bark 4% feet above the ground. 


3. No face shall exceed eight inches in width 
and only one face shall be-placed upon trees 
less than 16 inches in diameter. Whenever 
two faces are placed, a bar not less than six 
inches wide shall be left between them. 


4. Number 0 hack shall be used and faces 
shall not be extended up the tree at a greater 
rate than 16 inches a year; chips not to ex- 
ceed one-half inch wide and one-half inch 
deep into the wood. 

5. Original or first working not to exceed 
four years. 

6. In case backfacing is allowed a period of 
three years shall intervene between first fac- 
ing and backfacing. 

7. Care shall be exercised in regard to fire. 
The burning of the woods, especially on 
loamy or clay soils, certainly reduces the 
vigor of the trees and lessens the yield of 
turpentine. 


There should be a penalty to enforce 
the observation of these points. 


PRODUCTION PRACTICES 
THAT WILL PAY 


(Concluded from page 3) 
professor of dairying, Auburn, will help: 

1. Keep the milk as clean as possible. 

2. Separate immediately after milking. 

3. Wash and sterilize the separator 
bow! and all utensils each time they are 
used and place them in the sun. Keep 
them well protected from flies by screen- 
ing. 

4. Set separator so as to produce cream 
testing 38 to 45 per cent butterfat. 

5. Cool cream as soon as possible 
after separating. Place it in cool run- 
ning water if possible. 

6. Do not mix warm, fresh cream 
with cold cream. 

7. Stir cream two or three times each 
day. 

8. Deliver cream at least twice each 
week, and three times is better. 


How to Kill Cutworms 


E ON the lookout for cutworms in 

the garden and in the field, says 
W. A. Ruffin, extension entomologist, 
Auburn. Should you find plants that 
have withered and that are cut close to 
the surface of the ground, you may be 
sure that cutworms are the cause. Move 
the top soil, look near the wilted plant, 
and you will find a dark gray worm 
about one inch long. 

Quick work is necessary when this pest 
appears. The best known way to com- 
bat it is-the use of poison bran mash, 
made as follows :— 

Use Paris green or sodium fiuosilicate, 1 
pound, 25 pounds of wheat bran, 1 to 2 quarts 
of cheap molasses commonly known as “black- 
strap,” 2 gallons of water, and 6 lemons or 
oranges cut up fine. First mix the bran with 
the poison. Then add the mixture of fruit 
juice, syrup, and water to the bran and 
poison and mix until the whole is evenly 
moist, 








? 





The Progressive Farmer 


A smaller amount of the bait can be 
mixed as follows :— 

Use 5 pounds of wheat bran, 1 pint of chéap 
molasses, 4 ounces of Paris green or sodium 
fluosilicate, 1 lemon or orange, and about 7 
pints of water. Mix the mash as described 
above. 

Apply the mash around the plants in 
the late afternoon or evening and scat- 
ter about the field where the cutworm is 
working. Repeat this every five days if 
the cutworms continue. 

Caution—Keep chickens away from 
the garden or field where this material 
has been applied. 


Other Reminders 


Te is the last call this spring for 

farm boys to enroll in clubs, say 
T. A. Sims and J. C. Lowery, state club 
leaders, Auburn. See your county agent 
at once if you wish to enroll, which we 
hope you do. 

F. W. Burns, extension animal hus- 
bandman, says that May brings to an 
end the season for enrolling in ton-litter 
clubs for Alabama farmers. - If you 
want to learn how to produce pork at a 
profit you will be in the right place in a 
ton-litter club. 

Because the feed crop last year hap- 
pened to be unusually good is no reason 
for cutting down on the acreage this 
year, says J. C. Grimes, professor of 
animal husbandry, Auburn. It is better 
to raise more feed than is needed than to 
have too little. Keep on planting feed 
crops. 

There is no way to escape worms 
and diseases of fruits and vegetables. 
They are here, and the only way to con- 
trol them is to spray. See your county 
agent right away. 

aaa 

ALLING attention to prevention as 

a means of reducing losses from hog 
cholera, the United States Department 
of Agriculture has issued a new poster 
entitled, Plague on ’Emi, Cholera! And 
Too Late to Treat! Copies may be ob- 
tained on application to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
AMERICUS Chicks 


HATCHERY 


From carefully culled, Kigh-proditcing, pure- 
bred flocks. 
White and Anconas, $10.50 per 


100. Reds and Rocks, $13.00 per 100. Post- 
age extra. 100 per cent delivery guaranteed, 


Reduced Prices in May. 
AMERICUS HATCHERY, AMERICUS, GA. 


READ OUR LOW MAY 
PRICES ON BABY CHICKS 


We are going to give our customers May chicks, the 
same good quality we have sold all season, at ROCK 
BOTTOM PRICES. 


2 50 100 = 580 
White Leghorns ............. $3.25 $5.75 $10.00 $47.50 
Rocks and Reds ............ 3.50 6. 2.00 55.00 
Wyandottes and Orpingtons .. 3.75 7.00 13.00 60.00 
SMITH-NORRIS HATCHER 
Box C, 


(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
'§. C. White Leghorns 


TANCRED STRAIN 
Booking Orders for 8-10-12 Week Old 
Pullets 
PINEVIEW LEGHORN FARM 
ff Adel, Ga. a 


PUREBRED. LIVESTOCK 
BIG BERKSHIRES 


Good straight heads, not the snub-nosed kind. Two 
months old pigs, from Pinehurst sow, 12 in litter, $15 
sach. Rexistration papers with each : 
E. W. BURKE, P. O. Box 678, MACON, GA. 


Everybody’s Doing It! 
Reading Classified Ads. 


People are as confirmed to this prac- 
tice now-a-days as they are to wear- 
ing shoes when there’s snow on the 
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Progressive Parmee_ als. "The 
ve er also. 
GB initial, number or 
colon An advertisement for four weeks will cost 
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“tear times what one wi 


























Edttion— 
State pialnly Geomte-dleheme.. 
what editions YOW)  Corolinas-Virginia. 
wish te uss. Mississippi Calley. . 
1 four editions. ..!___4 
Add Advertisi Departmen 











Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 
































| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | iroscarhise tie sane, om Tp ee 
Plants ready G. derson, Ashland, Ala. 
aa Rican ome saan = 75 per thousand. Full 
GEORGIA nt and prompt shipment guaranteed. J. L. Turner, 

~“Homeseekers Wanted. —Write us for booklet — Coffee, Ga. 
cuthwest_Georsia. ac S Improved Porto Rico Potato plants; inspected, treat 
VIRGINIA ed: $1.65. per 1,000; over 5,000, $1.50. B. F. Willard, 

axley, Ga. 





Tobacco, cotton, 
Witmer, Crewe, V:! 


grain farms. Easy terms. C. 





__ Certi fied Porto Rico Potato pl 





| PLANTS 


CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO 




















ts ready now. 1,000 
id, $2; 10,000 expressed "ie. Bonnie Plant Co., 
Union Springs, Ala. 





Improved Porto Rican ate slamte, 0-56 oe LS 
Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. W. 
Boatright, Alma, Ga. 
































Stone, Redfield. tess, post 
paid: pal 1,000. S18; 500, 70c. John B. Pope, Fits- 





Redfield a Tomato om. 100, 50c; 300, 
postpaid. 














ui: 
1,000, $2.50 We believe ur piants will 
please you. “Chas, 8. Beasley, Castleberry, 

To ts; John Stone. 
and Greater Baltimore: 10@, 50c; 300, $1; 8; 
1,000, $2.25; postpaid. 5,000, $1.50 per 1,000; 10.000 
or over, $1 1,000, 

Panama City, 

NURSERY STOCK. 
Fruit | Trees.—Saleamen wanted. 
. Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Fruit Pape iat trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 

Best Le wanted. Con- 


right. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 


SEEDS 


bbe ee yay a 
that 

































Clark, Oastleberry, Ala. 
‘s Half and Half 

ee oe as S 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. ey 

For Sale.—Crotalaria seed, $1 ; 000 

a . a pound; 76,000 
as peas and 3te 4 times = beggarweed. 
as m 
B. F. Williamson, Gainesville, Fia. — 
GRASS 






























































































































































Porte P plants, $1.25 per thousand. 

Potato plants: $1.50, 1.000; 5,000, $1.25. Pepper Guarantes full count and —— TRS Williams PE 

$2. Tomatoes $1. Barber Ptant Co., Baxley, Ga & Steedi Baxley. G PEAS 
—- _- ey. xley, Ga. Laredo $2.25 bushel. Geo. W. Heard, Box 136, 

C.o.d. “Plants, not promises. —. Onion, Buchanan's Certified Nancy Hall slips: 100, S0c; Atlanta, Ga, Brabham Pegs, moderate prices. Write F. G. Rood, 
Tomato: 500, 65c: 1,000, $1. Potato: 1,000. 599, $2.25: 1,000, $3.50; postpaid. ‘Catalogue free, Omaha, Ga 
Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. echenents a 4) le Laredo Soybeans, recleaned; write for prices. John For 

uchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. Hofmeyer, Williamsburg, Va. Field Peas, Soybeans and Velvet Beans, 

TORT LA ER, SUP eRe |, Gonann, Foro Rice Posie pian FLO pe LO — Garber rene and shines Wits Ciy Hay & | “pueg ee _emetee Ou 

C WwW. Yane. | hee ; Pasian Full ie ae rena 6 % guaranteed. North = im Norfolk, V: ae mixed Field StS a. 
Millions Cabbage, “Onion and Tomato plants; open field Bean 2 pounds delivered, All varieties Peas. eeed price 

field grown; $1, 1.000. Plant circular free. Clerk ,, crystal Plant Co. Detingha ea Foote = Bauerlein, Talladega. ‘Ala! Murphy & Palmer, 8 ile Gn. = 

Plant Co., ‘Thomasville, Ga. more, $1.60. Rey Biloxi’ Soybeans, new clean ag $3 per bushel. Peas.—Iest Hest. quality. Brabham $2 bushel: Irons $3: 
C.o.d.—Leading varieties Tomato, Cabbage and On- Bred up tate inepected Porto Rico plants: $4 7-A_Matthows, Bt ¢. ee Clays $1.70; Mixed $1.60, J. H. Palmer, 

fons: 500, 60c; 1.000, $1. Sweet Pepper: 100, 85¢; 1 999, delivered; 10,000 lots, $1.80, delivered. P. A. | Dublin Seed Company, Georgia. — Barly Georgia. 

1,000, $2 EW. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. Williams, Phil Campbell, Ala. Speckled R Velvet ‘Beans, cans. $1.50 bushel Brablram Peas at $2.10 per bushel; Iron Mixed Peas, 
PLANTS, LARGE OPEN FIELD GROWN _~j } Potato plants: Porto Rico. $L.7S per thou. © Barly Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.85 bushel. \Quick 80% Irons, at are good stock, 
Leading varieties. Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; Col- una aaiade pa $2.25 ~ pk G »*"Piants shipments. W. C. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. Davis Brothers, Benfroe, Ga. 
lards 75c; Tomato $1; Porto Rico Potato ready, BR. L. Taylor, Alma, Ga. Four thousand bushels choice stock Barly Speckle Seed Peas.—Whippoorwill $1.50; Brabham : 
$1.75; Bell Pepper $1.50; Onion $1.25. Good Porto Rico Potato plants at $1.50 th a. Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. Mixed $1.40. Harty’ + iy oA Velvet Beans, $1.25 
plants, prompt shipment. Quitman Potato Government inspected. Can ship on val of orders. Soybeans.—Laredos $2.25; Biloxis $1.60; Otootans wr yadiasaradbesanns 
Co., Quitman, Ga. Brigman Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. $3.50: Tokios $1.60. Winstead-Smith Co., B Gaines =) 

“Buy your inspected Potato draws and Tomato Porto Rican Potato a $1.75 per th a; ve & C. > Brabhams : 7 
plants from Prof, Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. Twenty government inspected prompt shipment. Write Buchanan's Laredo Soybeana—Have no equal for = ae ) AE $2.45: Secnestion iT 35; ta 
years experience fits me to grow a better plant, Prices Economy Plant Farm ‘Baxioy, Ga. hay production. Bushel $3. Catalogue free. Buchan- $1.50; Mungs $6. R. N. Etheridge, Jackson, Ga. 
very reasonable. Wilson’s certified Bunch Porto Rico Potato plants, 8's, Memphis, Tenn. G sound Field Peas until exhausted. 

Cabbage Plants.—Charleston Wakefield, frostproof, $3 per 1.000, delivered; ware express collect. Cash Barly Speckled, recleaned, Seed Velvets; bushel : Irons $2; Clays $1.50; 
by mail prepaid: 500 plants 11 105 1,006 plants $2. with order. J. B. Wilson, G Ala. = wo bushels $2.75. Satisfaction or money back. $1.50. Whatiey’s Prolific seed corn, $1 bushel. 
Express collect, $1 thousand. Green & Sons Inspected Porto Rico Potato plants, May-June =: H. Paimer, Tennille, Ga. Kindly send with order. Banner Fruit 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. livery: ~<_ $1.50; 40,000, $1.40; aaa Ro . Valley, Ga. . 

Leading varieties Cabbage and Collard plants: $1, 2» . J. Bostright Plant Co.. Bristol, G HOME GROWN AND GUARANTEED Mixed, per bushel $1.00: Browncere White $160: 
1. ,000. a a 8 on $1; i 000, ey pure, sound and true to name. Small lots: Black Kye $1.65; New Bras and Clay $1.70; Unknown 
all postpaid. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, Ga. . GENUINE PORTO RICO Otootans $3,255, Lare “$ihst Yeivess 2.183 ——— a prmibovgrwil §i-s0; Brown ee "4 

Genuine certified Porto Rico, N Hall and D : $2 ; ammot eHows elvets $1.00; $2; $2.10; Pink Crowder $2.80; Rams Horn 
Posto ‘pinnis; $25 ‘per. 1.000; S000 ee mare, po per fiche plants: $2.00 per 1,000; over 5.00) at = Mixed Peas $1.65; all f-0.b, St. Matthews, $3.00: 31.80 W. Heard, Box 136, At- 
1,000. Tomato plants: 00" 30c; 500, $1.25; Tose, caannt ebineseate. shaaiell arantesd S. C. Ask for quantity delivered prices. l 
All ‘prepaid. Write Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Solna W mpt s f bl s so Y ak look New even weight bags; satisfaction guar- RAPE 
Ala. an reliable, have your banker loo anteed. het prices inevitable acosuat —7 ; 

Porto Rican and Naney Hall Potato plants 25, P widesprea iversification propaganda Buchanan's Essex Rape.—-Greatest forage crop 
1,000; 3,000 and over, $2 1,000. = eh AMERICAN PLANT CO. Our eegeeseten of twenty years continu- a wo, oun B15, a Saar 
Tomatoes: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Ruby King and Alma, Ga. ous and successful work in pedigreed cot- 

Pimiento Pepper: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Moss packed, ton seeds should be sufficient guarantee SAGRAIN 

postpaid. All ready. R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. that we will offer nothing but first class ; 

CERTIFIED SWEET POTATO PLANTS Porto Bico and Nancy uot a — to planta, $1.50 commercial Beans and Peas, and we re- Sagrain $2.50; large lots cheaper. J. M. Thompson, 
Porto Rico, Early Triumph: $1.75 per 1,000. per thousand f.o.b., cash wi ont oo spectfully solicit your business in these Spring City, Tenn. 


Stocky Tomato and amore plants: $1 per 
1,000. Delivered ore 
EME RALD FARMS 
Meigs, Ga. 

Tomato Plants Now Ready.—Bonny Best, | ge 9 
Greater Baltimore, etc.: 100, 50c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, 





Douglas Plant ry 


Improved Porto Rican Potato Diants, “a — May 
delivery, $1.60 th ; ten t or more, $1.50. 
Government inspected. as Hughes, Rockingham, Ga. 

Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga.—Improved Porto Rico, 
Nancy Halt and Early Triumph Potato plants: $2 per 
1,000; five thousand or more, $1.75. Prompt service. 


and fair count, 











hiet, “Valuable 


seeds. Ask for our pam 
arieties of Soy- 


Information About New 
beans.” 


WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND SEED 
FARMS 
St. Matthews, S. C. 





WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 





seed. Price $1 
water. Als. 


A limited supply of true to Excell Watermelon 
per vound. W. N. Richardson, Good- 











$2, pos Expressed collect: 10,000, $10. 





















































Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.85 bushel, 








Alfaifa seed, pure, 














































































































Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.75 thousand, postpaid. Governm nspected Porto P ants, Early f.0.b. 
delivery and satisfac: $1.40 per 1-000; 5.000 or more, $1.25, Satistaction shipping point, cash with order: in two-bushel bags. Sweet Cl ae —" 
tion g d, Old Dominion Plant Co,, Waycross, guaranteed ‘or money refunded. Boatright Plant Solomon & Oates, Headland, Ala. 
Georgia. Farms, Baxley, Ga. Mung Beans, $7.50 per bushel; $4 half bushel. ee Fy Hf be Beans $1 3 as:"irgn 
¥ and Pepper plants, select varieties, yee Se eg oe farm arm, and garden seeds. 3: ‘Mixed ; Bien vite eae $23 
50 to bunch, ; careful to e's Seed lacauga, Ala. 3 ma = -80, 
rive safely, Yomato, Bariiana, June Pink. John Beer, PLANTS OF REAL QUALITY ais Gael Valor Reon Oo a Ya «| Co. Ga. 
Beauty, Baltimore, Stone; id: 100, 30c; 300, 70c: low and Soybeans. Write us for prices. 
500, 9c; 1,000, $1.50; express: 1.000, $1; 5. $4.50. Millions pure hmpreved Porto Rico and Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. POULTRY AND EGGS 
Cabbage same price » Dutch and Wakefieh. Nancy Hall pl plants. 1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 
Sweet Pepper, Huby King. -Pimlento and Hot; post- O00 $875; 10000 $IESR, *Premae teserne ber yg eg Ah a 5 
paid: 50, 30c; 100, 40c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, Pp derful crops of h: ty Egg BK tS] 
$2.25; express: 5,000, $8.75. B. A. Godwin, Lenox, and ‘healthy plants guaranteed. per bushel” Cloverdale Farm, Sandersville, Ga. BABY CHICKS 
Georgia. Beautifully cleaned Biloxi | Soybeans, in White Leghorns 9c; Barred Ply- 
Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—For immediate shipment, MULLIS PLANT CO. 2%-bushel bags, $1.90 per bushel, won Pestcsloner, mouth . Reds, lic. Paimetto Poultry Farms, 
Potato plants, genuine, Segeted and ee Rico, Alma, Ga. Marett Farm & Seed Company, estminster, S. C. Rock Hill, 8S. C. 
7 em Jersey, Jersey Sweet and Pump- Beed oe crop a Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. 
kin Yam: _ $2 per 1,000. Tomato plants: June Pink, Bon- cleaned. $1.50; Biloxi $1.65, Prompt ont” Sat- breeds. 98.00 tundred up. Ontaleg =, ‘oaee 
od Best, Florida Special, Stone and ae Baltimore; Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- igfaction guaranteed. O. Credle, Swan Quarter, Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 
100, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, per plants: spected: one thousand $1.50; five thousand or more, N.C. i : 3 , 
King, Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, Pimento and Long $1.35 thousand. guaranteed. J. J. 
Cayenne; 50, 50c; 100, 75c; 500, $2; 1, 000. $3. Black oatright, Ga. Early Speckled, Osceola and Bunch Velvet Beans. payences TANCRED CHICKS 
Beauty Eggplants same price as Onion, All varieties Peas Runner and Spanish Ss . WHITE LEGHORNS 
c and Beet planta, $1 per 1.000. We ship first Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants. government in- Peanuts. Potato plants, H. M. Franklin, Tennille, : 
class plants only, make prompt  inaak, and do os spected, $1.75 d or more, = 50. Georgia. Our tra sok records a to 293 
substitute. Pay little more and at Satisfactory guaranteed, with prompt shipments. G. A. ly. Real > rs backed b y bonakde ‘high high 
ay get just Home and guaranteed pure. sound and true y. Keal layers 
want and what you need. Schroer Plant Farms, Val- Carter, Rockingham, Ge. os gale eee Otootans $3.25; Laredos $3; records, not claims. An Tavestment that 
dosta, Ga. Certified Porto Bieo and Improved Porto, N Biloxis $2.15; Mammoth Yellows $1.75; Velvets $1.00: puts roe. A OT ms | business paying 
Hall Potato plants: $2.50 per L000: 5,000, $11.25; Mixed Peas $1.65; all fob. St. Matthews, 5. C. worth ts. Our prices w 
FLOWERS 10,000, $20. Special prices on 1 ities. J.C. Ask for quantity d prices. cren—weight reach of ML "Chick prices ed afi 
Re <A beautiful flowering Cannas, twelve va- Prescott, Plant Grower, wags: —— ——, a, woe May 1. Catalog free. Densmore Poultry 
b. . ies, dollar Catalog. William Jordan, Genuine Improved pink and yellow Porto Rican Po- 6)° | Sree of twenty tram samt antes 2 Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, Roanoke, Va. 
idwin Park, §gto plants: $1. el 1,000; 5.008. $1.25 per 1,000. fo ork in ae en should. ‘Re rie 
ernment chemical ow ready. accredited Rocks. 
POTATOES Sims Potato "Plant Co., Pembeebe, Ga. — bee eon ‘Beang ph, Sgt ny BF. pee” oroing my —, 0c. Free Beds. Wy 
Fyre Pato Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand. Porto Rican Potato plants, highest quality, 22 solicit your busin ih these seeds. Ask for our a Hite a ppleton City, Mo. 
S. J. Padgett, Coffee, pee, delivered wu, — cash with order. Satis- pamphiet, “Valuable ee bw New Vari- arated Reds, English Whi he Leghorns: 100, 
we po A gs ae = per 1,000, postpaid. Patlard Broshers Plant ‘Farm Baxley, Ga. = omnes “Bt. Matthews, 8. 4 $9 Sm Te Jt hy SF. — nod ags — 
Enigma, G 
Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants: BEGGARWEED pit Chicks. — have F 
Porto Rico OS pe ag pagers Thomasville $1:50 thousand: over_ 10” thousand, 25. in fF Gd, “We ea 
et Cees. Sone, Ss. Guarantee good planté and prompt ship- _ Plant for hay and pasture, in all your catslog free. Missouri State Box 719, 
Porto Rico Potato plants: $1, ine: 5.000 up, 90c, a cash with order, Smith Bros. Plant Co., Bax- groves, truck lands and watermelon fields as well as in Butler, Mo. . lo 
1,000; f.0.b. Lenox, Ga. John W: ley, Ga. youf corn a uae niin uate: Vadea ae - 
Nancy Halt Potato plants: $2, mae, delivered in State certified Early Triumph Sweet Potato plants § gen in your fertilizer and adds the humus to the soil ” 
2,000 tots. LL. J. Young, Chipley, Fla. a se Disease resistant, ek heaviest pro- so necessary to make the other py materials of “EGGLINE” QUALITY CHICKS 
For Sale.—Porto Rico Potato , plants $1.25 per 1,000, fost $2.50 delivered” We do ~# ein hy a ~~ for information. Chas. F. Leach. Electrically Hatched—“Just a Metis bet- 
f.o.b. ay Ga. J. R. bama T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. “] Sn I age prices, on, oe SW. for May 
Porto Rico Potato plants, ae yn 1,000, f.0.b. highest CAN an une ivery. ocks, 
Valdosta. Mcleod Bros., Valdosta, G now, insuye getting early delivery when wanted, Guar- ~Hacleanad Barly Red Ton, $1.00; Barly Amber, #2;  dottes, 13e; Leghorns, Knconas, tie. “Post 
Improved Porto Rico Potato Dlants, = 50 thousand. utee satisfaction, Price: $2.25 thousand delivered Orange, $2; all per bushel: 3-bushel bags: check Paid; Live delivery guarantee 
ly now. W. J. Carter, Coffee. parcel post; a thousand express not prepaid. five with order less 2% for cash. Lewis Seed Co., Box 426, ES ALS HATCHERY 
th d 3 more; cash ‘with order. ley Memphis, Tenn. MUSCL. nO 
Certified oe Ricos: 1,000, ar cares $12 Brokerage Co., “Donioy. Ga. Florence, Ala. 
Oakdale Farm, Box 50, Hattiesburg, Miss. wan Honey Cane seed, one of the best for syrup: 
Sweet Potato Plants.—We now have four of the 200 to 400 ons per acre on just 
Inspected Porto Rican Potato plants: 008, $1.75; best varieties. Nancy Hall, Long Vine Porto Rican: land. 4c per Boyd Bros. & Ross, Edwards’ Ideal Chicks.—All that their name sug- 
5,000 or more $1.50. D. B. Moore, Pitts, Ga. 1 T5e; 3 $1.25; . $1.60; 1,000, $3; 5,000, [ynnville, Tenn. gests. Write for catalog and reasonable Cag on 
Forte Rico Poiato planta, $2.25 per thousand $14.50: 10,000, $27.50; 20,000, $50. Big Stem Jersey of proven quality. Missouri accredited. 
Stringfellow. ® Ashland, Ala. and ican, two new and fine potatoes: CORN Proven egg-production strains. Prompt shine 
= 100, $1; 300, $1.75; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.50; 5,000. ments. Satisfaction guaranteed. Edwards’ Chick 
Saininats a rar ara_coried Porte Rico $18.50; 10,000. a, $60. All stock post paid oe, ~~ selected eee OS en Prise Hatchery, Rox J-50, Springfield, Mo. 
ner Seed Farms, or express folder on plants. ning East Tennessee. bushel. Crib 
| Inoyd, Fla. wn tak ber Se ee ae sell $2. J. W. Davis, Birchwood, Tenn. (Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Peg eerie eg ae ae ee 


























BERKSHIRES 
Farmers” Exchange =i sere motes sara te 
Registered Berkshire pigs, bred gilts, young males. 
Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 
BABY CHICKS DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered -— meine — pigs, Jerseys cows. 
gtrong, better baby chicks of all the leading 
tends Purebred and from fine stock; live delivery __T._ Loszins Samer 
guacanteed. We do custom hatching. Write for Duroc Jersey. pigs, = “oid, sixty to o~ 
peices, etc, Quitman Hatchery, Quitman, Miss. pounds, $15. R. B. Holtidey, Jamesville, N. 





Chicks. —7 %e From Missouri’s largest 
institution with official om = up 
| ary, State accredited. 12 varieties. 
Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton, Mo. 

8 Fw Sal AND UP 
Account fine hatches and lower egg prices can 
Empire _ Quality chicks rm may on any 
Leghorns. Anconas, “eats $5.00 $9.00 

o Rocks, Be and B 





=~: 
these low 
Wh. and 
Barred 
Assort 





‘ vies 3. 
Sieeent on large +S For quick shipment 








No 
order from ty 
Tom METRE. ATCHERY 

Box P ogansville, Ga. 

May certified chicks; 100: Leghorns $10; 
eying! Sinas, $13; Brahmas $15 Wilixed $2. 
Sahalel 200 eding, Bloodtested. ‘106% alive, 
ee. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry F 

rum, Texas. 





&£\SHING PRICE REDUCTIONS 
£_.fE ACCREDITED QUALITY 
VITALITY-BRED CHICKS 
6 TO 12 WEEKS OLD PULLETS 


Wonderful breeding for high ene produc: 
tion. Prompt 100% live deliver tisfac 
tion guaranteed. Order from xa or write 
for catalog. 





HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshire pigs, twelve dollars. Registered free. 
Ashbridge Snodgrass, Scottsboro, Ala. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
For Sale.—Big Type Poland China pigs. W. V. 
Summerville, Aliceville, Ala. 


Registered Poland China boar pigs; one fine young 
Big Type herd boar. &..W. Brewer, Magee, Miss. 





























JERSEYS 
Registered Jersey bull calf, four months old, $20. 
W. E. Higgins, Rt. 1, Box 35, Roanoke, Ala, 
wa heifers ; on mag of Merit stock; accredited 
erd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
boas 
Fine Pit Bull pups, Lam rg marked ; — $15; 
females $10. R. O. Breitling Livingston, 





Collie Puppies.—Nearly white; not eligible aa 
but will make fine dogs. D. Jewell; Foley, Ala. 


Registered White Collie puppies of very finest breed- 
each. Ernest Sh 








ing, $10 to $15 erman, Summerdale, 
la. 

Highly bred German Police dog puppies, registered 
in purchaser’s name. Chevy Chase Farm, Hunts- 


ville, Ala. 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller's —. _ = | 
reeding with ee om gage ae , "Gnicstrated. 
wi symptom c! pages. 
rite for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va 























Wh, and Br. [saheras Ona eee 
Anconas, Bf. Leghorns 50 10 47. MISC ‘“ELLANEOUS 
Sage 8. 650 12 87.30 
ks, Bu rp se ae 4 

Wh, and S. L. Wyandoties... 6.50 12 57.50 AUTO SUPPLIES 
Bik. Minorcas, . Orp. ... 7.00 13 62.50 —Highest quality; 073%, International, 
Heavy Assorted .........-... 5.00 9 42,50 $530: ost 40, Gillette, $7.25. Shipped ¢.0.d. Georgia 
Assorted, All Breeds ........ 4.25 8 39.00 Wholesale Tire Co., Statesboro, 
" LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 

FARM Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
Dept. 101, Clinton, Mo. for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Baby ced.——Why take needless ‘ CORN HARVESTER 


Chick Prices Redu 
@hances? Get the Blue Ribbon kind. The cost is no 
tested stock, AS -y’ culled.. Anconas, 


more. Blood 

Waite and Brown 

Buf , 18¢ each. Prices apply on lots of 
100% arrival. Prepaid post. Ship 


100 or more. 
Blue Ribbon Hatchery, At- 


¢o.d, Write or wire, 
lanta, Ga. 





Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing and 
advertising. the famous ‘Trail’s End strain 
was founded. They originated 


Lady : End. the first who laid 307 eggs in 365 
lop comb 





Rich man’s Corn Harvester, man’s price—only 

$25.00 with bundle tying ‘attachment. Free catalog 

Seutes pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 
ansas. 





CATTLE SALE, GRIFFIN, 
MAY 12 


€ foes Georgia Jersey Cattle Club will 
sell about 40 head of high-class cat- 
tle, excellently bred with production back 
of them, during their annual sale at 
Griffin, May 12. 

The cattle have been consigned from 
various breeders in the state and selected 
by the sales committee, composed of 
W. G. Norman, breeder, of Griffin; Wm. 
McPherson, breeder, of Athens; Frank 
W. Fitch, dairy specialist, of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture; and Mr. 
Snarr, the American Jersey Cattle Club 
representative. 


| SMALL FARM FLOCK PAYS | 


ry a small farm flock of poultry 

pay? This question is often asked 
and is well answered by the experience 
Mrs. G. A. Brown, Stephens County, 
Ga. had with a flock of 56. White 
Leghorn hens in 1926. She kept an ac- 
curate record on them for. a period of 
eight months. During the first month 
she sold $12.20 worth of eggs locally 
from these hens, at 30 and 35 cents per 
dozen. The following month she had to 
sell her ¢ggs at 25 cents per dozen, kow- 
ever, she sold $24.90 worth. Besides this 
she kept 13 dozen for hatching purposes. 
The following month, she sold $29.18 
worth of eggs at an average price of 27 
cents per dozen. 


Sales for the other months were: 


_—— 























KNIFE SHARPENER 


Guaranteed Knife and Scissors Sharpener. Lasts a 
poaees. Order now before canning ag Price 
00 postpaid. Satisfaction or money House- 

hold Necessities Company, Box 361, Tiretnghasn, Ala. 








Chicks from these 
and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- 
is, Wyandottes, Giants, and broiler 
chicks also. One million chicks for 1927. Re 
of satisfied of Wri: 
for new low price, literature, certificate of a 
40 years experience. Trail’s End Poul- 








KODAK FINISHING 


Free developing of roll films. High glossy psints, 
8c to 5c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ale. 


Roll Films Developed Free.— 








Film packs i.e 





= Gordonsvilie. “Va. 15e; prints 8c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, 
ANCONAS mingham, Ala. 
Anconas Pay.—Babies now $10 hundred; pullets $1. Kodak ae “ad Mail.—Films developed free; 
Ramey Helios Poniey Farm, Bey Hare, Fla prints, So to W” W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 





Ancona chicks: fk 25; Bf .; Be ie. 100. Eggs 


Siar Ear Farm, Wisuin Wiggins, Miss. nse eee 


“Anconas.—Choice pallet $1.50 7. eight weeks 
old; $1 each at six prices in. larger 
lots. Selected cockereis $2.50 each. Ray Griffith, 
Buchanan, Ga. 


GAMES 
1 have for sale purebred pit game quail size 


some 
Cuban chickens, direct from Means. Also some half 
Cubans and half Gordons, at $1 each, B. D. Whig- 
ham, Louisville, Ala. 











mingham, hia 





LIGHTING PLANTS 








juaranteed best long juicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing: 5 pounds . 40; in 0, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
Immediately, 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. booklet 
} sine] Nashville ‘Auto “Scho School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
‘en 














Deleo Lighting Fieat, Al condition; for quick sale 
will sacrifice for $165. W. H. Hames, Rt. 4, Rome, 


AGENTS WANTED _i| 








Georgia. 

MOTORCYCLES 
Motorcycle Bargains.—Used, rebuilt. Guaranteed. 
Shipped on approval. Catalog free. Floyd Clymer, 


818 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Fruit Trees for Bale. = horate wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 
woul Fruit trees and Sam — — Nur- 
A. J. Weldon, Prop., Griffin, 








NUT CRACKER 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Purebred Jersey Black Giants. a. 
ae parcel post. Mrs. Lela eee Fayete, 





Adjustable Nut Cracker for all nuts. Splits shell 
away from kernel, Price $7.50; special offer, $6 to 
June. Clark Nut Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 








LEGHORNS 
500 12-weeks-old 8. C. White Leghorn pullets = 





Formulas.—Beautiful white complexion; gray hair 
preventive; dandruff remover. armless, effective. 
Agents wanted. Mrs. L. Campbell, Meridianville, Ala, 





sale at $1 each, delivered. L. Futral, 
Ala. 





Estes-Hollywood White Leghorn cockerels, carrying 
. _ Beautiful specimens reasonably 
Dr. E. H. Lindsay, Altoona, Ala. 
Pullets.—10,000 eight and twelve weeks old Single 
Comb White pullets from our very heavy lay- 
strain. developed in every way. At s 
Write for circular. Alabama Leghorns Farms 
. Box 10, Ensley, Ala. 
~—Estes-Hollywood White Leghorn cocker- 
mating male dams were 
aby 310." $14 and 836 egg blood. 
of moet 














Excel strain Barred Rock eggs, $1.75 sitting. 
N. C. Manidin, Shubuta, Miss. 





jarred Rocks; 2 sittings $2.25, 
eridianville, Ala. 


Remnant Bundle containing 20 yards Ag fine dry 
goods such as gingham, percale, ch ray, voile and 
a no piece less than 2 yards, for cay. $1.98; also 
best grade domestic, 9% cents. Write for our 
weekly price lists on scrap bundles, piece goods and 
dry goods. F. & W. Sales Co., Tupelo, Miss. 


taht 


Inventions commercial What have you? _— 
Fisher Mfg. Co a5 Woright ‘St St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South 
linean), anes sd Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bids. 
Washington, C. Honorable methods. 

Se rae oe nts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in ereuing your ideas. Send sketch or 
instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
a Pi and ‘ ‘Record of Invention’* form, 
No charge for information on how to proceed, Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt. a ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regi a 














ae our free case. Toilet Aces Perfumes 
and specialties. 


sample 
Wonderfully profitab) LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. perience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


Big Profits.—Steady pamee = line food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No ce needed. 
Sample case free. Write he Co., Dept. 157, I os 
Louis, Mo. 











Easy money wearing free shirts. eg eo 
tributor. Greatest 7 ever offered. Big profits. 
Fashion Wear le * » Dept. E-262, 1220 Jackson 
8t., Cincinnati Ohio” 

Agents. —Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample pockae® free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








Agents. — — i ; wonderful a article, _— 
thing new; like wildfire. Carry in pocket. 
at once for free sample offer. Albert Mills, | ag 
9321 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A PAYING POSITION OPEN 
to representative of character. Take or- 
ders shoes-hosiery direct h wearer. Good 
income. Permanent. Write now. 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. co. 
5-252 C Street, Boston, Mass. 








ent Attorney, 77-M Security Bank ene ae (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washi 





SPRAY MATERIALS 





Sale.—Purebred d why a eg 


Save Your Fruit.—Use Security Brand rey and 

















Our new household device washes and dries windows, 
ibs, a oa 
than Over D arper 

rush works, 205 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
See ean BG daily. Sell nationally known 











- For 

dust — and have sound fruit. J. W. Woolfolk 
a fon Paver ee ee eee 
a bile ahaeee eetaded teillinas enanen. TOBACCO Silk Hosiery Co., 208 W. Monroe, Dept. P91, 

contest. winners. T. W. Nations, Elberton, Ga. Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 6 Chicago. 

pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. Homer Agents $17.50 Daily.— . Auto furnish- 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. ed. Int finest Hosi Seven months guaran- 
’s Invincible strain White "Wyandoties, bred = New Dilan gets fast. No experi- 


Jersild 

for eggs, meat and beauty since 1905. Reduced price 
on chicks, pullets and breeders. Catalog free. 
Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala. 


= PEA FOWL 
Peafowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va 











espun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
Smoking: 10, st.08. Pipe free. Pay 
nited Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


- 


Guaranteed Hi 
$l; a 5 8, 
when 





Tobacco. as sweetleaf, mellow with i 
Fine flavor, Smoking, 15 pounds aS 50; nes 2. 
Pay when received. Ernest Choat Wingo, 
































W .—Peaf . Mrs. . A. , Monett Toba prepaid; guaranteed —s mellow ering 
A ae = Pen =. See "5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds 
$1; 10 pounds $1.90. Very milk emetis. 1° pean 
TURKEYS $1.60. Reference, Bank of Sharon. B. Adams, 
Bourbon Red turkey eggs, 40 cents each, J. W. 
Upchurch, Gordo, Ala Old Kentucky Tobacco.—10-pound 
ee ing, $2; smoking, $1.50; ba smoking, pat Dl “pot post- 
Bourbon turkey eges, age. Pay your ‘m. Keown, 
doze; from youn heck. k ee Evin yp oe fia Askin, Ky. 
A That good Tennessee Leaf tobacco; only a few 
es pounds left. 


Reese meen, Seeing eae eegs, 
Associated Poultry Farm, Hudson, 


LIVESTOCK 








Better buy your year’s supply 

5 pounds for bon 10 pounds $175. 75. Hand picked, 

fia a =: Send c.o.d. plus postage. Ino. 
Jones, 


for samples. Betterknit Textile 
Co. Silk 237, Greenfield, Ohio. 


wo Sieot —New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
100.00 weekly, selling Shi 

No capital or experience needed. 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Agents $240. Month.—Dri-Klean-It a any car 
look like new. "YY , Toad oft-all 
in one operation. © soap or water ae Cleans any 
car for 100. Exotusive territory. Make $5,000 a year. 
Write for free Accessories Co., 
Desk 1087, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Just Out.—Amazing new air burning Self-Heating 
Fiat Iron. Housewives wild about it. Cuts froning 
. saves 779 stepe per average — 
No tubes. ae Sells fast. $90 a 

tal 0 delivering. New plan. Write 
quick for territory ean free outfit offer. Akron Lamp 
Co., 1022 Iron St., Akron, Ohio. 














Best —_ mild and sweet; ten pound box 
cked chewing, $2.40; ten_ pound package —- 








é 


1.10 postage. Fiavoring with ten 
iiher grade I 

Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- 
erence: Martin ‘Bank: Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 


D, Biggs. 


‘ea ge ~~ (in advance); spare time will 

Paes Introduce months guaranteed Hosiery. 57 
sty! 89 colors, , men, women, children; ineluding 
No capital or 


lo 
We furnish samples. Silk hose 
Macochee Hosiery 


— 


The Progressive Former 
$20.07, $25.30, $24.08, $18.93, and $25.04, 
giving a total income for the eight 
months of $179.70. The eggs Mrs. 
Brown. used at home are not considered. 

Total cost of feed was $57.37. Taking 
this from the $179.70 leaves $122.33 net 
profit from the 56 White Leghorn hens. 
However, during the last month a few 
of the early hatched chickens began to 
lay. 

In addition, Mrs. Brown raised 89 
chickens from these hens during this 
period. Many people in this- section are 
finding that a flock of hens well cared 
for pays well. 

JOHN L. ANDERSON. 

Franklin County, Ga. 


| STATION WAPI PROGRAM 


OR the week beginning May 9, Radio 


Station WAPI at Auburn has an- 
nounced a schedule of six noon-hour pro- 
grams and three night programs. The 
noon-hour programs begin at 12 o'clock 
each week day. Night programs Tues- 
day and Thursday begin at 8 o’clock and 
Friday at 9:30. In addition there will be 
a special musical program from 5 to 6 
p.m., Saturday. In connection with this 
Saturday program, Prof. J. R. Rutland 
will discuss the Sunday school lesson for 
the next day. 

The noon programs give special at- 
tention to educational features, music, 
weather forecasts, and market reports. 
Suggestions of special interest to farm 
people are discussed during each night 
program as well as during the day. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


352 BOYS, 352 ACRES, 352 
BALES 


(Concluded from page 10) 




















per acre which is good considering the 
fact that the average production for this 
territory is less than 150 pounds lint per 
acre. 


An Awakening to a New Day 


HEN came the dads. Fifty dads on 


250 acres made 250 bales. This proved 
conclusively that good yields can be made 
on poor land when the right methods arv 
followed. They had followed the boys' 
plan. An agricultural awakening hac! 
taken place. It had gripped the dads ir, 
a concrete way. The goal had been sev 
in January, 1924. Interest was to be re. 
vived and confidence restored. Result: 
far beyond expectations had been achiev- 
ed. Early in 1927-Mr. Day said thai 
in his 15 years’ experience he had not 
seen as much enthusiasm in all lines, 
of better farming. Interest in economi- 
cal production of cotton, in production 
of livestock and feed, in better terraces, 
in better orchards, in bees and poultry is 
resulting m so many calls on his time 
that time for club work is being 
crowded. 


Writing about the work accomplished 
over these years through the initiative 
and zeal of the club boys, Mr. Day 
says :— 


“The best part of club work is that it 
points the way to a higher education and 
helps create m the boy or girl a desire 
for the better things of life. Eight boys 
and one girl who were in club work in 
1925 aened college. Club work is direct- 
ly responsible for some of them being in 
college. There is a vision in club work 
for all of us to get. It can be proved 
that the boys and girls of the agricultural 
clubs make better farmers and stronger 
community leaders than those who have 
had no club training. They are taught, 
the great importance of team work, and 
in after years when the time comes for. 
them to take homes and farms of their 
own they have learned to work with 
their neighbors in the building of pret- 
tier homes, better schools, better roads, 
stronger churches and for the develop- 
ment of a richer social and intellectual 
life, making happy-pull-together-neigh- 
bors.” 
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This Hat Is Like a 


Bamboo Pole! 


a alls B. 
ie 


Rainproof Flexible 
Light Air Cooled 


You knowwhat you cando with abam- 
boo fishing pole. Bend it almost dou- 
ble. Balance a 20-foot pole on your 
little finger—it weighs almost nothing. 
Dip it in the river — water will not 
soak into it. That is what makes bam- 
boo so wonderfully cool, light and 
comfortable for hot-weather hats. 
FUE, thin strips of bamboo bark give 
KOKO-KOOLER the beautiful texture and 
flexibility of finest Panama. A KOKO-KOOL- 
ER weighs almost nothing and fits the head 
with feathery softness. Hold this hat up to 
the light, and you can see thousands of tiny, 
“pinpoint” pores in the fine weave which add 
to the amazing coolness of KOKO-KOOLER. 
Bamboo fairly breathes! Yet bamboo is tough 
~—bends without breaking—springs back to 
shape. And it sheds water—rain that would 
ruin straw simply runs off bamboo. A KOKO- 
KOOLER keeps its shape for years! 
WEAR IT LOOSE OR SNUG 
Ami now, note the greatest feature 
any hat has ever had—adjustable 


headsize! Patented buckle on the 
hat band does the trick in a spl't- 








DEALERS 
Win and hold 








oro second. One flick of your thumb 

new customers} joosens the hat % to % of a size! 
with these bet-] One tug on the hat band tightens it 
ter hats — now again, You don’t even have to re- 
advertised to move the hat from your head. Think 
millions. Write of it! Supreme comfort on hot days 
for illustrated and snug security in windy weather. 
klet chow. KOKO-KOOLERS are sold by deal- 

: god > rs ers everywhere, price only 75c. Be 
ing complete} sure to ask for this new hat by 
line. name. Look for the label inside 





the crown, 


KOKO-KOOLER 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN HAT CO., Dept. E-52, 
18th and Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 











Reduced Summer Prices 


DRUMM’'S 


SOUTHERN ACCLIMATED CHICKS 
and pullets. Show and Egg Contest 
winning bloo@ines direct from the 
World’s Best Breeders. Produced en- 
4 tirely on this 320 acre farm. White 
and Barred Rocks, Reds, Buff Orp., 

i W. Wyan., $12.50 per hundred, select 
grade $15; Tancred or English Barron 
W. Leghorns, $10; select grade $12.50; 
Strain Large assorted Lo Ass’d $8. Prompt 
shipment, pos’ try . Our catalog is an 

eye opener, DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 









.@ Our chicks are from Purebred, Heavy 

, State Inspected Flocks. American and Pnalish 
300 egg Strain Wh. Leghorns, Barron Strain 
Wh. Leghorns, Br. Leghorns, Anconas and 
Heavy Mixed: 50, $5.50; 100, $10; 500, $48; 1,000, $90. 
B’d and Wh. Rocks, S. C. Reds, Buff Orpington, Bl. 
Minorcas, Wh. Wyandottes: 50, 36. 50; 100, $12; 500, 
$58; 1,000, $110. Light Mixed: 50, $4.50 ; 100, $8. Big 
discount on Larger Quantities. Postpaid. Full Live Ar- 

rival, Get Free Catalog. Ref. Montrose Savings Bank 
Calhoun Poultry Farm, Box 18, Montrose, Mo- 


‘Reduced Prices 


On Howard Farm famous White Leghorn Chicks, 
for May and June. Stock inspected and blood 
tested by N. C. Dept, of Agri. Our special in- 
structions tells how to successfully raise these 
chicks, Write for them and low prices. Prices from 








~ 


ten cents up. Contest pen averaged 236 eggs each. 
| HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 
all 











PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN "ENS ANO MALES Now 


HALF PRICE. Th 

of 8-week-old pullets, Also hatching eggs, etc. Trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 27 years. 
Winners at 20 .-e rir+e Pe and special on 
bulletin free. I sh arantee satisfaction. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, $30 ‘Union. "Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WONDERLAY -erescstcainwrire LEGHORNS 


Workd’s best bloodlines, trapnested continually. Cham 
pion winners. Record layers, farmers’ prices. Males head 
our flock from 300-erg¢ hens. If interested in anything 
in above breeds send for new price list and free ezg 
offer. Rockda'e Poultry Farm, Bcx 8, Buena Vista, Ky. 


Purebred Pullets For Sale 


White Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. Barred 


Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Several 

















year- 
" ling White Leghorn hens, now laying 70%. Write or 


for prices. 
A. NORMAN, Dr. 1440. KNOXVILLE. TENN. 








| THE COTTON MARKET | 


ELAYED planting of the new crop 

because of rains and floods added 
about a cent a pound to the price of cot- 
ton in the last month, and advanced it to 
the highest point 
since last Septem- 
ber. Large exports 
and continued 
heavy consumption 
by domestic mills 





were supporting 
factors. 
The sensational 





nature of flood 
news may have 
magnified its im- 
portance out of proportion to the area 
of land affected. But several million acres, 
representing probably 700,000 to 1,000,000 
Wales of cotton, are under water, and 
some of it probably will not dry out in 
time for planting. In addition, the sea- 
son is becoming late over a much larger 
acreage. All this means that the reduc- 
tion in the acreage is likely to be much 
greater than previously expected when 
estimates were based largely on farmers’ 
intentions to plant. 

Evidence that the domestic carry-over 
will not be so great continues to pile up. 
Exports totaled 9,446,000 bales to April 
22 and are running about 150,000 to 
200,000 per week. Even with some de- 
cline in the rate of export, there are 14 
weeks more to go to the end of the crop 
year, so that there is a strong probability 
that exports for the season will reach 
1:1,000,000 bales. 


GILBERT GUSLER 


when prices were lower. 
foreign buying is rather slow. 

Stocks of American cotton in Great 
Britain and on the continent or afloat are 
1,515,000 bales greater than last year, but 
there has been practically no increase 
since January 1. Since that date, cotton 
has been consumed nearly as fast as it 
has been exported. American cotton is 
displacing the higher-priced East Indian 


cotton. It is estimated that this displace- 
ment will reach 1,500,000 bales or more. 
The extent of actual consumption 


of American cotton held abroad. These 
totaled 7,332,000 bales to April 22 com- 
pared with 6,033,000 bales a year ago. 

Domestic consumption of 694,000 bales 
of lint in March, which surpassed any 
previous record by 58,000 bales, was a 
surprise to the trade and gives a logical 
basis for estimates that domestic con- 
sumption may reach 7,000,000 bales. Con- 
sumption for the eight months to March 
31 reached 4,719,000 bales against 
4,381,000 bales last year. 


At present, weather conditions are in 
charge of shaping the course of prices. 
This is likely to continue to be the case, 
as the outlook for the next crop will de- 
cide the value of the remainder of the old 
crop. Even if the weather should turn 
favorable, the continued high consump- 
tion and large exports are assurance 
against any extreme decline. 


| TREND OF THE MARKETS 


é pr following are average prices at 
Chicago except cotton at New York 
and peanuts at Georgia shipping points :— 








Ane. Week Year 
92 ago 
Cotton, spot middling, )...$ .1510 $ .1460 $ “T3900 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, D.. -10% BUTE. .- éucees 
Potatoes. Northern round 
whites, CWE .crccosecs 2.20 2.00 4.15 
Hogs, average, cwt. ........ 10.30 10.70 12.40 
Steers, medium native, cwt. 9.50 9.65 8.71 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. .... -23% -238% 29% 
Butter, extras, I. ........ 44 -49 38% 
Corn, No. 3 mixed, bu. .... .69% .67F -73t 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .... 47% 47 42 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .... 20.50 20.50 24.00 
TNo. 4; ¢No. 2 
GILBERT GUSLER. 
a 


HE general average of tuberculous 
cattle for the entire United States, 
according to latest surveys, is 2.8 per 
cent as compared with 3.3 per cent in 








1924 and 4 per cent in 1922. 


These exports repre- | 
sent cotton bought earlier in the year | 
At present, new | 








ANY a good farmer 
from the North, the 

and the Northwest 

has been brought into the 
Southlandbytheindustrial 
and immigration depart- 
ments of this and other 
great railroad systems. 
Good northern farmers are 
not necessarily good south- 
ern farmers unless they 
are given co-operation and 
advice as to what crops to 
plant, when to plant them 
| and how to market them. 
For many yearsit has been 
one of the duties of this 
Railroad to assist 
in the up-building 
of every co 





Helping the 


Farmer 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


nity it serves by inducing 
good citizens from other 
sections to locate in the 
Southland. L. & N. field 
pe pence are trained by years 

ience and are au- 
thorities | on the particular 
branch of ens ac- 
tivities on w they give 
advice. § Within the past 
three years, as the result 
of national farm paper and 
magazine advertising, 
more than 20,000 farmers 
have written to this Rail- 
road asking for, and re- 
ceiving from us, intelli- 
gent and authen- 
tic information 


about the South. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 








abroad is more closely indicated by the | 
takings of foreign spinners from stocks | 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 

















QUALI} TY CHICK 


For MAY and JUNE 
DELIVERY 


White Leghorns and Anconas: 50 for $6.00; 100 for $11.00; 500 for $50.00. Reds: 50 for 


$8.00; 100 for $15.00. Jersey Black Giants: 530 for 


$12.00; 100 for $22.59. We prepay 


all postage and guarantee 100% live arrival and pureb: 
ETOWAH HATCHERY, 


GADSDEN, ALABAMA 











| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 




















85 Head of the Breed’s Choicest 


Quality Guernseys at Auction! 
Three Sales at Trenton Fair Grounds, Trenton, N. J. 
National Guernsey Sale—Thursday, May 12, 1927— 








9 bulls, 57 matrons, 20 heifers, 











Offering includes 4 class leaders. 








May 13, 1927— 








June 2, 1927. 

















pounds B. F 











Gerar Guernseys. 


Timonium. 

















50 head. 














Coventry — Florham — Dunwalke — Rockingham — Friday, 


65 head. Federal Accredited. Nemative to the agglu- 
tination test for contagious abortion. 


Highlands Dispersal — (W. H. Gratwick, Prop.) — Thursday, 


50 head Ne Plus Ultra Guernseys. 


Breidablik Farm Guernsey Sale — At the Farm, Wilmington, 
Delaware, Wednesday, June 15, 1927. 


Federal Accredited, blood tested for abortion, 
29 beautiful young heifers. 


7S head from Breidablik, 
and Sunny Ridge. Herds 
40 cows with records up to 763 


Louis Merryman’s 16th Semi-Annual Sale—June !6th, Maryland 


100 head, including 15 


State Fair Grounds, Timonium, Maryland. ¥,hen¢: including 1S 
15 bulls up to the usual standard of these offerings at 


Border Raider Guernsey Breeders’ Association’s Annual Sale— 
Waddington Farm, Wheeling, W. Va., Tuesday, June 28th. 


Write for Catalogue of Sales You are Interested in Attending. 


The Herrick-Merryman Sales Co., 


Sparks, Maryland 
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A A RO 2D on BN 


In developing the Most Beau- 
tiful Chevrolet and announcing 
it at amazing new low prices, 
Chevrolet achieved the outstand- 
ing triumph ofits long and suc- 
cessful history. 


Overnight, these new and su- 
premely beautiful cars were 
hailed as the greatest sensation 
of America’s greatest industry! 


Bodies by Fisher . . . beaded, 
paneled and finished in attrac- 
tive shades of lustrous Duco. . . 
smartened by narrowed front 
pillars, upholstered in rich and 
durable new fabrics . . . com- 
pletely appointed, even to door 
handles located in the center of 
all doors. 


Emphasizing the inherent 
beauty of the bodies themselves 
are certain new features of design 
previously regarded as marks of 
ad distinction exclusive to a few of 
2 the leaders in the high price 





or seer] 


The Most 
Outstanding Achievement 
in Chevrolet History! 


Never before so many fine car 
features at such low prices-- 


field—heavy full-crown one- 
piece fenders, bullet-type lamps 
and “fish-tail” modeling, which 
lendsa distinguished sweep to the 
rear deck contours of the Road- 
ster, Coupe and Sport Cabriolet. 
A new AC oil filter and AC air 
cleaner, added to the famous 
Chevrolet motor, assure power- 
ful, smooth performance over 
even a longer period of time. A 
full 17” steering wheel, coinci- 
dental steering and ignition lock, 
improved transmission, a larger, 
more massive radiator, new gas- 
oline tank with gauge, new tire 
carrier mounted on the frame 
and rigidly braced—all these are 
also standard equipment on the 
Most Beautiful Chevrolet. 


See the nearest Chevrolet deal- 
er. Drive the Most Beautiful 
Chevrolet over country roads or 
city streets. Learn for yourself 
why it is the most outstanding 
achievementin Chevrolet history! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Chevrolet 
in Chevrolet Hiftory 


Qh COACH 


‘595 


he & 
cours 625 
he $ 
sepan 695 
Qhe Sport * 
canbur 715 
Oh $ 
ranpau 74-5 
Qhe $ 
Tram S25 
$ 
muck 49 
(Chassis Only) 
on ty, 
TRUCK . 95 
(Chassis Only ) 
All Prices FOB Flint Mich. 


Balloon tires now standard 
on all models. In additionto 
theses low pricesChevrolet’s 
delivered prices include the 
lowest handling and financ- 
ing charges now available. 


C O § 

























